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AN-SHAN 


Genera  1 


An-shan,  the  steel  city  of  China,  is  located  in  Liaoning 
Province  about  55  miles  southwest  of  Shen-yang  (Mukden)  in  a 
densely  populated  agricultural-industrial  area  rich  in  deposits 
of  iron  and  coal.  The  city  boasts  the  largest  iron  and  steel 
complex  in  China  (including  iron  mines  and  ore-processing  plants) 
and  produces  about  one-fourth  of  the  nation's  steel.  The  Chinese 
are  especially  proud  of  An-shan  because  of  its  important  role  in 
providing  most  of  the  steel  used  in  the  initial  industrial 
expansion  of  China  during  the  1950s. 

Although  An-shan  is  very  much  of  a  "company  town"  because  of 
the  dominance  of  the  iron  and  steel  complex,  the  general  plan  of 
the  city  is  not  unattractive  with  a  grid  pattern  of  broad  and 
tree-lined  streets,  occasional  traffic  circles,  and  several  radial 
avenues.  The  city  is  aligned  north-south  and  bisected  by  the  main 
railroad  line  linking  Shen-yang  in  the  north  with  the  port  of  Lu-ta 
(Ta-lien)  to  the  south.  The  iron  and  steel  plant,  sprawling  over 
an  area  of  about  5  square  miles,  monopolizes  the  skyline  of  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  city  with  its  belching  smoke  stacks, 
blast  furnaces,  and  cooling  towers.  During  the  past  2  decades 
the  city  has  expanded  considerably,  particularly  to  the  north  and 
east  of  the  railroad,  much  of  the  growth  consisting  of  workers 
housing  and  service  establishments.  Southeast  and  south  of  the 
city  are  low  hills,  some  of  which  are  scarred  by  the  iron  mines 
that  supply  the  blast  furnaces  with  ore.  An-shan  has  no  regularly 
scheduled  air  service,  but  flights  between  Shen-yang  --  a  short 
trip  away  by  rail  or  road  --  and  other  parts  of  the  country  are 
frequent. 

Late  spring  or  early  fall  are  climatically  the  best  times  of 
the  year  to  visit  An-shan.  Temperature  contrasts  between  summer 
and  winter  are  very  sharp,  similar  to  those  of  Minnesota.  Average 
July  temperatures  are  high  with  90°  F  reading  not  uncommon.  Rain 
is  frequent  and  often  heavy  during  July  and  August.  Winter  tempera¬ 
tures  are  severe  (as  low  as  -25°F)  and  below-zero  readings  are 
normal;  daytime  temperatures  only  occasionally  rise  as  high  as  the 
freezing  mark. 
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History 


Iron  and  steel  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  life  and  the  history 
of  An-shan.  Prehistoric  evidence  exists  of  surface  scratching 
for  ore,  but  organized  mining  and  smelting  of  iron  did  not  begin 
until  about  100  B.C.,  during  the  early  Han  Dynasty.  Activity 
continued,  heightened  during  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  A.D., 
gradually  tapered  off,  and  finally  was  curtailed  by  the  super¬ 
stitious  Manchu  emperors  (Ch'ing  Dynasty  A.D.  1644-1911)  who 
feared  that  their  ancestral  tombs  located  about  10  miles  to  the 
northeast  of  An-shan  would  be  disturbed  by  the  mining. 

The  modern  development  of  An-shan  from  a  small  agricultural 
village  in  the  midst  of  kaoliang  fields  into  a  major  industrial 
city  began  with  the  rediscovery  of  the  iron  ore  deposits  by  the 
Japanese  in  the  early  1900s.  The  An-shan  Iron  Works,  built  by 
the  South  Manchurian  Railway  Company  on  the  site  of  the  present 
iron  and  steel  plant,  was  later  transferred  to  the  management  of 
the  Showa  Steel  Works  Ltd.,  which  added  the  first  open-hearth 
furnaces  and  began  producing  steel  in  1935.  The  Japanese  devised 
the  orderly  street  pattern  of  the  city  and  built  housing  and 
service  facilities  for  the  workers  along  with  some  subsidiary 
i ndus try. 

An-shan  was  occupied  in  1945  by  the  Soviet  Army,  which 
immediately  began  the  systematic  dismantling  and  removal  of 
power-generating  and  transforming  equipment,  electric  motors,  the 
newest  and  best  machine  tools,  experimental  plants,  laboratories , 
and  hospitals.  In  the  process  the  buildings  were  severely  damaged. 
Before  the  Soviets  departed,  they  also  permitted  and  encouraged 
the  local  residents  to  pillage  for  items  of  salable  value  and 
for  wood  for  use  as  fuel  against  the  bitter  Manchurian  winter. 

Most  looters  were  Chinese  who  had  migrated  to  An-shan  in  large 
numbers  during  the  1930s  to  work  in  the  mines  and  mills.  Additional 
destruction  resulted  during  the  3  years  (1946-48)  of  civil  war  -- 
the  city  changed  hands  11  times  --  until  Chinese  Communist  forces 
finally  gained  permanent  control  in  1948. 

Post-1949  Developments 

Restoration  of  the  iron  and  steel  plant  and  the  mines  began 
in  1948  and  continued  as  one  of  the  first  priorities  of  the  new 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  (PRC).  Even  with  aid  from  the  USSR  and 
a  crew  of  detained  Japanese  technicians,  it  was  several  years 
before  iron  and  steel  were  back  in  production,  but  the  city  grew 
rapidly  after  1953  because  the  PRC's  industrial  expansion  was 
heavily  dependent  on  the  output  of  the  An-shan  plant.  The  city 
was  designated  to  serve  as  the  national  center  for  training  steel 
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and  metallurgical  workers  --  who  were  to  restore,  build,  and 
operate  plants  in  other  areas  of  China.  During  the  1950s  existing 
housing  was  repaired,  and  new  multistory  apartments,  the  most 
expensive  in  China,  were  constructed  for  the  workers  and  their 
families.  Little  new  capacity  has  been  added  to  the  steel  mill 
in  recent  years,  but  in  the  decade  following  restoration  (1955-65) 
the  number  of  open-hearth  furnaces  was  doubled  and  one  blast 
furnace  was  added.  The  town  now  covers  about  twice  the  area  that 
it  did  under  the  Japanese,  but  it  has  not  changed  much  since  1960. 

An-Shan  Today 

An-shan  still  is  dominated  by  the  iron  mines,  ore-dressing 
and  sintering  plants,  coke  ovens,  by-products  plants,  blast  furnaces, 
open-hearth  shops,  and  rolling  mills  of  the  iron  and  steel  complex. 
South  of  the  plant  are  extensive  workers  housing  developments  inter¬ 
spersed  with  areas  of  older  detached  housing,  machine  shops,  and 
storage  areas.  The  principal  governmental,  institutional,  and 
commercial  sections  of  the  city  and  additional  residential  areas 
are  located  east  of  the  railroad.  A  sizable  number  of  government 
buildings,  schools,  stores,  and  houses  reputedly  are  heated  by  hot 
water  circulated  from  the  iron  and  steel  plant  through  a  30-mile 
pipe  system.  Interspersed  among  fields  of  vegetables  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  is  a  variety  of  industries  producing 
agricultural  machinery,  construction  materials,  chemicals,  and 
consumer  goods;  most  of  these  are  small  and  directly  related  to 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  its  workers. 

An-shan  is  a  grimy,  sober  town  with  few  recreational  or 
cultural  attractions  for  the  visitor,  although  several  parks, 
a  sports  stadium,  schools,  technical  institutes,  and  libraries 
are  scattered  throughout  the  city.  About  6  miles  southeast  of 
An-shan,  at  T 'ang-kang-tzu,  is  a  pleasant  park  with  a  hot  spring 
as  the  focal  point.  Here  is  located  the  T ' ang-kang-tzu  Hot 
Springs  Sanatorium,  one  of  the  largest  in  China,  where  thousands 
from  all  over  the  country  journey  each  year  for  medical  treatment 
and  convalescence.  Also  in  the  park  are  houses  of  historical 
interest  including  one  built  by  the  former  Manchurian  warlord, 

Chang  Tso-lin,  who  was  the  military  governor  of  Shen-yang  from 
1911  until  he  was  assassinated  in  1928.  The  most  interesting  is 
the  house  of  the  late  Henry  Pu-yi  (P'u-i),  the  last  Chinese 
emperor  of  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty  and  successor  of  the  Empress  Dowager, 
who  later  became  the  Emperor  K'ang-te  of  Manchukuo  under  the 
Japanese. 
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PEKING  _ 


CH'ANG-SHA  (Changsha) 
(pronounced  chang  sha) 


Chinese  romanized  system 
of  spelling: 

Meaning  in  Chinese: 

Locati on : 

Elevation: 

Populati on : 

Cl  imate: 

Mean  daily  maximum 
temperature  (°F) 

Mean  daily  minimum 
temperature  (°F) 

Mean  number  of  days 
with  precipitation 

Mean  monthly 
precipitation  (inches) 


Changsha 

long  sand 

28°1 1 'N  112° 59  'E 
(approx,  latitude  of 
Orlando,  Florida) 

195  feet  above  sea  level 

1,500,000  in  municipality; 
800,000  in  built-up  area 
(total  municipality  comprises 
1,800  square  miles) 
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CH'ANG-SHA 


General 

Ch'ang-sha  is  the  provincial  capital  and  foremost  cultural  and 
educational  center  of  Hunan  Province.  Although  relatively  undis¬ 
tinguished  in  terms  of  either  scenic  or  historic  attractions,  the 
city  is  representati ve  of  the  urban  expansion  that  has  occurred  in 
China  over  the  past  2  decades:  typically,  a  mix  of  new  offices, 
stores,  and  factories  served  by  wide,  often  tree-lined  streets 
that  radiate  from  an  older,  traditional  Chinese  city.  Located 
on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Hsiang  Chiang  (river),  a  major 
tributary  of  the  Yantze,  the  city  is  an  important  port  and  it 
has  served  as  a  leading  trade  center  for  more  than  2,000  years. 

The  arrival  of  foreign  concessionaries  in  1904  and  the  later  linking 
(1918)  of  the  city  by  rail  to  Han-k'ou  (Hankow)  and  Peking  to  the 
north  reinforced  Ch'ang-sha's  role  as  a  center  for  trade  and  spurred 
a  modest  development  of  modern  light  industry,  particularly  in 
food  processing  and  textiles.  Although  partial  destruction  of  the 
city  occurred  during  the  Sino-Japanese  War  (1937-1945),  and  the 
ensuing  Civil  War  prevented  a  return  to  peaceful  conditions  until 
1949,  the  Communists,  once  in  control,  quickly  reconstructed  and 
rehabilitated  the  city;  by  1952  its  economy  was  again  expanding. 

The  post-1952  expansion  of  Ch'ang-sha,  lasting  until  the  1960s, 
was  based  almost  exclusively  on  the  productivity  of  its  agricultural 
hinterland.  The  intensively  cultivated  alluvial  lowlands  surrounding 
Ch'ang-sha  are  some  of  the  most  productive  in  China,  and  Hunan, 
traditionally  a  surplus  food-producing  province,  annually  furnishes 
about  15  percent  of  the  country's  total  rice  crop.  Ch'ang-sha, 
located  in  the  center  of  this  granary,  boasts  at  least  a  dozen 
large  rice  mills  and  is  one  of  the  country's  principal  rice 
markets.  Unprocessed  rice  accounts  for  approximately  40  percent 
of  the  total  cargo  unloaded  at  Ch'ang-sha,  and  rice  milling  is 
the  largest  single  industry  in  the  city. 

Although  the  city's  economy  remains  strongly  tied  to  its 
agricultural  hinterland,  the  relative  importance  of  food  process¬ 
ing  and  handling  has  declined  over  the  past  few  years  as  Ch'ang-sha 
has  entered  a  third  expansionary  phase.  Currently,  its  economy 
is  being  diversified  and  augmented  by  the  establishment  of  small  - 
to  medium-sized  machinery,  chemical,  electronic,  and  metalworking 
plants . 
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Ch'ang-sha  has  a  humid  subtropical  climate,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  the  southeastern  United  States.  Autumn  normally  is 
the  most  pleasant  time  of  year  with  warm  temperatures,  bearable 
humidities,  and  frequent  periods  of  clear,  dry  weather.  The 
weather  probably  is  least  pleasant  during  spring.  Skies  are  often 
overcast,  rain  —  frequently  drizzle  --  persists  for  days  at  a 
time,  and  slightly  more  than  half  the  total  annual  precipitation 
(52  inches)  is  recorded  from  March  through  June.  From  Ap'ri  1  on¬ 
wards,  the  constant  dampness  is  accompanied  by  higher  temperatures 
and  humidities;  and,  at  this  time,  Ch'ang-sha  with  its  hinterland 
of  irrigated  ricefields  rightfully  earns  its  title  as  one  of 
China's  more  humid  regions.  During  the  summer  months,  rain  is 
less  frequent  and  cloudy  days  fewer;  temperatures,  however, 
commonly  rise  to  the  low  90 ' s  (occasionally  over  100°F)  and  at 
night  rarely  drop  below  75°F.  Winters  are  cold  for  this  latitude, 
and  January  and  February  temperatures  usually  range  from  the  mid- 
30 ' s  to  the  mid-  and  upper-40's;  occasional  cold  waves  may  lower 
the  temperatures  into  the  20 ' s .  A  little  snow  may  fall  during 
midwinter  but  accumulations  are  slight  and  short-lived. 

Ch'ang-sha  Today 

The  Hsiang  Chiang  separates  Ch'ang-sha's  approximately  25 
square  miles  of  built-up  area  into  two  unequal  parts.  Four-fifths 
of  the  city  is  on  the  east  bank,  and  here  are  located  most  of 
Ch'ang-sha's  industry,  all  of  its  railroad  facilities,  and  the 
provincial  government  offices.  The  smaller  built-up  area  on  the 
west  bank  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  education  and  has  functioned 
as  Hunan's  literary  and  cultural  center  since  the  tenth  century. 

The  principal  educational  institutes  are  clustered  around  the  base 
of  picturesque  Yueh-lu  Shan  (hill)  and  include  Hunan  University, 
Hunan  Teachers  College,  and  the  Central-South  Institute  of 
Metallurgy.  A  recently  opened  highway  bridge,  the  construction 
of  which  involved  much  part-time  labor  by  Ch'ang-sha  residents 
from  all  walks  of  life,  connects  this  district  with  the  major 
part  of  the  city. 

Ch'ang-sha  now  occupies  an  area  several  times  larger  than 
it  did  a  decade  ago,  and  as  a  consequence  the  older  section  of 
the  city  has  shrunk  in  size  relative  to  the  entire  urbanized  area. 

A  visit  to  the  old  town,  located  in  the  area  between  the  Hsiang 
Chiang  and  the  westernmost  branch  of  the  Peki ng-Canton  Railroad, 
is  interesting  for  its  distinctive  Chinese  environment;  physically, 
this  area  probably  differs  little  from  that  which  prevailed  prior 
to  1949.  The  focus  of  the  old  city  is  the  riverfront,  and  old 
warehouses,  small  boatyards,  and  turn-of-the-century  processing 
plants  line  the  river.  Although  Ch'ang-sha  is  the  largest  port 
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on  the  river,  its  riverfront  has  changed  little  during  the  last 
quarter  century;  no  modern  docking  and  cargo-handling  facilities 
have  been  built  and  almost  all  activities  are  confined  to  the  few 
landing  areas.  Most  of  the  cargo  that  is  off-loaded  at  Ch'ang-sha  -- 
food  grains,  construction  materials,  coal  and  timber  accounting 
for  about  70  percent  of  the  total  volume  --  arrives  either  in  long, 
graceful,  flat-sailed  cargo  boats  or  low-riding,  utilitarian 
barges.  Away  from  the  riverfront  the  old  city  is  a  homogeneous 
blend  of  closely  spaced  residences,  businesses,  and  small  factories, 
many  of  which  produce  textiles,  porcelains,  and  the  famous  Hunan 
embroideries  and  eiderdowns.  Gray,  two-storied  wooden  buildings 
with  gray  tile  roofs  predominate,  creating  a  monochromatic  city¬ 
scape  that  is  only  occasionally  brightened  by  buildings  roofed 
with  reddish-orange  tiles. 

Modern  Ch'ang-sha  fully  comprises  three-fourths  of  the  built-up 
area  and  has  completely  encapsuled  the  old  city  east  of  the  Hsiang 
Chiang.  Most  of  the  new  buildings  are  large,  sturdily  built  and 
are  completely  utilitarian  in  appearance.  The  formerly  undesirable 
low-lying  land  north  of  the  old  city  has  been  drained  and  diked 
and  is  now  used  almost  exclusively  for  industrial  storage.  Major 
government  buildings  and  schools  are  located  to  the  northeast. 

A  well -landscaped  park  --  frequently  on  the  itinerary  of  foreign 
visitors  --  is  also  in  this  part  of  the  city.  The  nine-storied 
Hunan  Guest  House,  Ch'ang-sha's  tallest  building  and  probably 
possessing  the  best  tourist  accommodations,  is  located  in  the  park. 

A  steel  plant,  associated  industries,  and  workers  apartments 
dominate  the  central  portions  of  modern  Ch'ang-sha.  Here  are 
found  Ch'ang-sha's  showcase  factories  that  often  are  shown  to 
foreign  visitors.  To  the  south  of  the  old  city  are  the  newest 
and  fastest  growing  sections  of  Ch'ang-sha.  A  mix  of  light 
industries  and  workers  apartments  are  spreading  over  once-producti ve 
ricefields,  although  many  small  fields  remain  and  impart  a  rural 
flavor  to  much  of  the  area.  Large  and  modern  heavy  industry 
complexes  have  recently  been  built  south  and  southeast  of  the  rail 
line.  The  city's  principal  military  installations  are  also  located 
here.  The  municipal  airport  lies  approximately  8  miles  south  of 
this  rapidly  growing  area. 

Ch'ang-sha  is  a  relatively  new  addition  to  the  itinerary  of 
visiting  foreigners  and  is  not  yet  a  common  tourist  stop  even 
though  it  is  on  the  Peking-Canton  Railroad.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  a  recently  exhumed  and  widely  publicized  2,000-year- 
old  female  corpse,  there  are  no  unique  displays  of  Chinese  antiquity 
or  similar  cultural  attractions.  Rather,  this  is  Mao  Tse-tung 
country,  and  almost  all  Ch'ang-sha's  tourist  attractions  are 
associated  with  the  Chairman's  early  revolutionary  activities. 
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Mao  resided  in  the  city  as  a  student  from  1912  to  1918,  and  here 
his  conversion  to  Communism  began.  In  the  course  of  these  6  years, 
Mao,  according  to  the  tour  guides,  matured  politically  from  a 
naive,  country  schoolboy  who  had  never  read  a  newspaper  to  a 
questioning  student,  progressive  teacher,  and  local  political 
organizer-agitator-thinker  who  came  to  edit  the  Hsiang  River  Review, 
a  regional  political  journal.  Many  of  the  sites  associated  with 
these  activities  have  been  preserved  or  restored,  and  the  tourist 
likely  will  be  obliged  to  visit  many  of  them  —  if  not  all. 

A  more  interesting  attraction  is  a  Mao-inspired  event  that 
takes  place  every  June  24th  --  the  anniversary  of  one  of  Mao's 
now-famous  swims.  During  his  student  days  in  Ch'ang-sha,  Mao 
became  an  ardent  physical  culturalist,  frequently  swimming  the 
Hsiang  from  the  southern  tip  of  Chieh-tzu  Chou  (Orange  Island). 

He  repeated  the  feat  on  a  return  visit  to  the  city  on  June  24, 

1959  --  an  event  now  yearly  commemorated  by  a  mass  swim  of 
Ch'ang-sha 's  residents  across  the  river. 

Shao-shan 


Ch'ang-sha  is  the  point  from  which  visits  of  Shao-shan,  Mao 
Tse-tung's  birthplace,  commonly  originate.  Particularly  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  in  1966,  Shao-shan  has 
become  the  tourist  mecca  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  During 
the  Cultural  Revolution,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  people 
made  the  pilgrimage.  The  distance  to  Shao-shan  is  slightly  more 
than  50  miles  from  Ch'ang-sha,  and  the  trip  takes  approximately 
2  hours  by  bus.  The  tremendous  increase  in  travel  to  Shao-shan 
initiated  during  the  Red  Guard  phase  of  the  Cultural  Revolution 
led  to  the  building  of  a  branch  rail  line  to  Shao-shan,  but  its 
use  apparently  is  reserved  for  Chinese.  In  addition  to  the  Mao 
family  home,  visitors  are  taken  through  a  modern  building  housing 
a  museum  (opened  in  1966),  where  memorabilia  of  Mao  are  on 
exhibit. 

A  side  attraction  of  the  trip  enroute  to  Shao-shan  is  the  view 
of  a  relatively  prosperous  countryside.  Rice  occupies  90  percent 
of  the  lowland  areas;  tea  is  the  major  crop  found  on  the  higher 
ground  and  the  terraced  slopes  of  numerous  low  hills. 
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(pronounced  jung  joe) 


Chinese  romanized  system 


of  spelling: 

Zhengzhou 

Meaning  in  Chinese: 

Cheng  --  region  or  district. 
Cheng  was  the  name  of  an 
ancient  feudal  state  in  this 
area  of  the  Huang  Ho  valley 
during  the  7th-5th  centuries 
B.C. 

Locati on : 

34°45'N  1 1 3°40 'E 

(approx,  latitude  of  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas  and  Huntsville, 
Alabama ) 

Elevation: 

350  feet  above 

sea  level 
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Climate: 
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temperature  (°F) 
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temperature  (°F) 
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CHENG-CHOU 


General 

Cheng-chou,  the  capital  of  Honan  Province  and  a  major  North 
China  city,  is  located  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Huang  Ho  (Yellow 
River)  and  some  400  miles  from  Peking.  Although  Cheng-chou  has 
significant  administrative  functions  as  a  provincial  capital, 
its  location  at  the  juncture  of  China's  main  north-south  and 
east-west  railroads  has  served  as  the  major  impetus  to  its 
growth  and  importance,  especially  during  the  past  2  decades. 
Cheng-chou  has  traditionally  functioned  as  a  regional -marketing 
center,  resulting  from  its  location  at  the  western  margins  of 
the  agriculturally  rich  North  China  Plain,  and  this  role  has  been 
enlarged  greatly.  Today  Cheng-chou  is  an  important  food-processing 
and  cotton  textile  center.  The  Chinese  appellation  "verdant 
Cheng-chou"  describes  the  park-like  appearance  that  has  been 
created  by  the  thousands  of  trees  planted  throughout  the  city 
since  the  early  1950s.  The  tree-lined  streets  help  to  alleviate 
the  drab,  uniform  landscape  of  the  flat  plain  on  which  Cheng-chou 
is  built. 

Cheng-chou  is  divided  into  three  parts:  an  old  town  core, 
a  recently  built-up  section  located  to  the  north,  and  extensive 
and  sprawling  industrial  areas  adjacent  to  the  rail  lines  in  the 
western  and  southern  sections  of  the  city.  The  old  town  core 
remains  a  crowded  maze  even  though  some  of  its  main  streets  have 
been  widened  and  a  few  new  buildings  added.  Remnants  of  an 
ancient,  walled  village  still  stand  in  the  old  town  from  which 
present-day  Cheng-chou  has  evolved.  Offices  and  shops  associated 
with  the  administration  and  operation  of  the  railroads  are  located 
in  the  old  city  area.  North  of  the  old  town  are  blocks  of 
governmental,  educational,  and  cultural  buildings  intermingled 
with  extensive  residential  areas.  Here,  the  broad,  tree-lined 
avenues  and  showplace  buildings  contrast  the  compact  older  section 
of  Cheng-chou.  The  western  and  southern  sections  of  the  city 
consist  largely  of  light  industry  and  warehouse  areas  that  extend 
into  the  agricultural  countryside.  Two  main  highways  that  roughly 
parallel  the  rail  lines  intersect  at  Cheng-chou  and  provide  the 
major  routes  for  the  movement  of  goods  locally.  Regularly 
scheduled  air  service  to  Peking,  Kuang-chou  (Canton),  Wu-han, 
Shanghai,  Nanking,  and  Sian  is  available  from  Cheng-chou.  Less 
frequent  service  connects  Cheng-chou  with  K1 un-mi ng  and  other 
cities  in  Southwest  China. 
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Spring  and  autumn  are  climatically  the  most  pleasant  times  of 
the  year  to  visit  Cheng-chou.  Midsummer  temperatures  regularly 
reach  90°F,  and  higher  readings  are  not  uncommon.  During  July, 
the  wettest  month,  rain  is  frequent  and  often  heavy;  however, 
precipitation  amounts  vary  considerably  from  year  to  year. 

Winters  are  fairly  cold  and  dry,  and  snowfall  is  usually  light 
and  infrequent. 

History 

The  site  of  Cheng-chou  has  been  continually  occupied  for 
more  than  3,000  years.  Although  it  ranked  as  one  of  the  largest 
settlements  in  China  during  the  Shang  Dynasty  (ca.  1760-1100  B.C.), 
it  declined  from  this  auspicious  beginning  and  remained  a  sleepy 
agricultural  village  through  succedent  centuries.  The  modern 
development  of  Cheng-chou  began  in  1898  when  foreign  interests 
were  granted  concessions  for  the  construction  of  two  rail  lines  -- 
the  north-south  Peki ng-Hankow-Canton  and  the  east-west  Lung-hai 
railroads.  By  1910  sections  of  both  lines  were  in  operation 
through  Cheng-chou  and  the  village  grew  rapidly  into  a  bustling 
railroad  town. 

The  importance  of  Cheng-chou  as  a  principal  railroad  junction 
in  North  China  made  the  city  a  primary  objective  of  the  Japanese 
following  the  outbreak  of  Sino-Japanese  hostilities  in  1937.  To 
check  the  Japanese  advance,  the  retreating  Chinese  army  breached 
the  dike  of  the  Huang  Ho  less  than  20  miles  to  the  northeast  of 
the  city.  The  devastating  flood  that  followed  reached  only  the 
outskirts  of  Cheng-chou,  destroying  the  irrigation  and  field 
systems  to  the  east  of  the  town.  The  diverted  river  continued 
periodically  to  threaten  the  city  until  1947,  when  the  break  was  — 
repaired  under  U.S.  auspices.  Although  Cheng-chou  survived  those 
years  of  war  and  the  threat  of  flooding  fairly  intact,  it  was 
severely  damaged  during  the  civil  war  in  1948-49. 

Post-1949  Developments 


Cheng-chou  was  initially  rebuilt  during  1949-50,  but  significant 
urban  expansion  did  not  take  place  until  several  years  later. 

Because  of  its  location  and  its  excellent  transportation  facilities, 
Cheng-chou  was  designated  in  1954  for  industrial  development.  The 
food-processing  and  cotton  textile  industries  were  given  priority, 
but  other  types  of  industry  were  also  included  in  the  plan.  In 
anticipation  of  the  city's  growth  and  importance  the  provincial 
capital  was  transferred  from  the  city  of  K'ai-feng  to  Cheng-chou 
in  December  1954. 
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Cheng-chou  today  is  an  important  industrial  city  in  North 
China.  A  textile  complex,  which  covers  a  sizable  tract  of  the 
western  part  of  the  city,  has  five  mills  that  produce  both  yarn 
and  finished  cloth;  associated  facilities  include  a  textile 
printing  and  dyeing  plant,  several  textile  machinery  plants,  and 
workers  housing.  Additional  textile  mills  are  scattered  in 
other  industrial  sections  of  the  city.  Food-processing  and 
agricultural  industries  include  a  meat-processing  and  by-products 
plant,  flour  mills,  and  an  oils  and  fats  plant  that  processes 
cottonseed  into  edible  oil  and  other  products.  Chemical 
fertilizer,  insecticides,  and  tractor  repair  plants  are  also 
located  in  Cheng-chou.  The  major  municipal  and  provincial 
government  buildings  are  located  in  the  northern,  newer  part  of 
Cheng-chou  away  from  the  hubbub  of  trains  and  machinery.  In 
addition,  there  are  a  large  number  of  institutes  and  schools, 
including  schools  of  medicine,  architecture,  commerce,  forestry, 
hydraulic  engineering,  and  agriculture. 

Cheng-chou  presents  some  interesting  contrasts  for  the 
visitor.  The  compact  old  town  with  its  narrow  streets  and 
traditional  houses  is  a  visible  reminder  of  historical  China. 

The  new  sections  of  town  with  their  wide  streets,  parks,  multi¬ 
story  buildings,  and  growing  industrial  districts  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  new  urban  developments  in  the  China  of  the  past  20  years. 
Specific  tourist  attractions  are  few.  A  cenotaph,  built  to 
commemorate  the  bloody  general  strike  of  railroad  workers  in 
February  1923,  is  a  likely  stop  on  a  city  tour.  The  Honan 
provincial  museum,  located  in  the  newer  section  of  town,  contains 
interesting  exhibits  of  the  neolithic,  the  early  dynasties,  and 
the  post-1949  periods.  Another  probable  stop  is  a  lapidary  shop 
that  specializes  in  jade. 
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Ch  ’ung-ch  ’ing  f 


CH 1 UNG-CH 1 ING  (Chunking) 
(pronounced  chung  ching) 


Chinese  romanized  system 
of  spel li ng: 

Meaning  in  Chinese: 

Locati on : 

Elevati on: 

Popul ati on : 

Climate: 

Mean  daily  maximum 
temperature  (°F) 

Mean  daily  minimum 
temperature  (°F) 

Mean  number  of  days 
with  precipitation 

Mean  monthly 

precipitation  (inches) 
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repeated  good  luck 
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CH 1 UNG-CH 1 ING 


General 


Ch ' ung-ch 1 ing  is  one  of  China's  largest  municipalities,  the 
most  important  industrial  city  of  Southwest  China,  and  a  key 
regional  transportati on  hub.  A  location  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Chia-ling  and  Yangtze  Rivers  --  about  1,500  miles  upstream  from 
Shanghai  --  and  the  juncture  of  important  north-south  land  routes 
stimulated  the  city's  early  development  and  its  more  recent  and 
rapid  urban  growth.  Although  the  old  city  (estimated  population 
of  750,000)  is  physically  confined  by  its  site  on  a  narrow 
peninsula,  the  city  has  been  progressi vely  enlarged  during 
recent  decades  by  i ncorporati ng  new  industrial  and  mining 
districts  and  rural  agricultural  areas  within  its  municipal 
boundaries.  Presently,  the  municipality  encompasses  areas  north 
along  the  Chia-ling  and  upstream  and  downstream  along  the  Yangtze 
and,  additionally,  a  sizable  bloc  of  territory  that  extends 
south  to  Kweichow  Province. 

Ch ' ung-ch ' ing  is  divided  into  two  sections,  eastern  and 
western,  respecti vely ,  and  is  situated  on  steep  banks  300  to  400 
feet  above  the  Chia-ling  and  Yangtze  Rivers.  The  city  has  an 
uneven,  hilly  surface.  The  eastern  section  at  the  confluence  is 
the  oldest  part  of  the  city  with  dark  huddled  buildings  linked 
by  a  maze  of  narrow  lanes  that  often  merge  into  flights  of  steps 
connecti ng' the  various  levels  of  the  town.  This  section  is 
primarily  residential  with  the  usual  service  facilities  --  banks, 
post  and  telegraph  offices,  and  numerous  hospitals  --  nearly  all 
inherited  from  pre-1949  private  companies  and  missions.  Along 
the  Yangtze  and  Chia-ling  are  floating  docks,  warehouses,  and 
cable  railways  used  for  moving  freight  between  the  waterfront 
and  the  upper  levels  of  the  town.  The  western  part  of  the  city 
has  more  open  space,  trees,  and  larger  buildings  --  cultural 
halls,  government  buildings,  and  schools.  River  boats,  ferries, 
and  a  bridge  across  the  Chia-ling  connect  the  city  to  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Yangtze  and  Chia-ling.  The  main  access  to  the  city, 
however,  is  by  road  and  rail  through  the  western  Sha-p'ing-pa 
district.  An  airfield  15  miles  west  of  town  has  regularly 
scheduled  air  service  to  Peking,  Sian,  Wu-han,  Nan-ching, 

Shanghai,  and  K'un-ming;  scheduled  service  to  Ch'eng-tu,  the 
other  major  city  of  Szechwan,  is  frequent. 
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Ch ' ung-ch ' i ng  is  climatically  one  of  China's  least  appealing 
major  cities,  as  suggested  by  its  traditional  designation  --  one 
of  "the  three  furnaces"  of  the  country.  July  and  August  tempera¬ 
tures  usually  rise  to  the  low-  to  mid-90's  and  typically  are 
coupled  with  high  humidity.  Rain  is  frequent  (about  4  days  out 
of  10)  and  often  heavy  with  monthly  amounts  averaging  about  6 
inches  from  May  through  September.  Winters  also  are  unpleasant 
and  the  city  is  often  dank,  fog-bound,  and  covered  by  a  pall  of 
smoke.  Frost  is  rare  and  snowfall  negligible.  In  general, 
autumn  and  early  spring  weather  is  the  most  agreeable. 

History 

Present-day  Ch 1 ung-ch  1  i ng  has  evolved  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  trading  settlement.  Little  is  known  of  the  city's  early 
history  and  apparently  it  was  not  until  the  12th  century  that 
the  name  Ch ' ung-ch ' ing  was  first  used.  Name  changes  were 
frequent,  however,  and  modern  and  continuous  usage  of  the  name 
did  not  begin  until  the  1930s.  Although  the  city  grew  in  pop¬ 
ulation  and  importance  over  the  centuries,  it  did  not  expand 
beyond  its  western  walls  --  extending  north-south  through  the 
center  of  the  peninsula  --  until  recent  decades.  Even  the 
influx  of  a  few  foreigners  and  westward-migrating  Chinese  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  made  little  impact.  After 
it  became  a  treaty  port  in  1891,  a  few  businessmen  and  mission¬ 
aries  took  up  residence  in  the  city,  but  the  small  foreign  colony 
was  confined  mainly  to  the  Nan-an  (south  shore)  area  across  the 
ri  ver. 

The  modern  development  of  Ch ' ung-ch ' i ng  began  in  1928  under  a 
planned  program  in  which  a  limited  renovation  of  the  city  was 
envisioned,  including  the  widening  of  streets  and  the  beginnings 
of  industry.  New  roads  and  multistory  buildings  were  built 
outside  the  wall  and  the  town  expanded  westward  to  its  present- 
day  city  limits.  Adjoining  town  and  rural  areas  of  Chiang-pei 
and  the  Nan-an  area  were  added  as  districts  to  the  newly  expanded 
city,  and  the  administrative  status  of  Ch 'ung-ch 'ing  was  raised 
from  a  provincial  to  a  special  municipality  under  the  central 
government. 

A  tremendous  spurt  of  growth  occurred  when  Ch 'ung-ch 'i ng 
became  the  wartime  capital  of  China  in  1938.  The  Sha-p'ing-pa 
district  immediately  to  the  west  was  added  to  the  municipality 
and  whole  industrial  plants,  universities,  and  service  facilities 
were  moved  from  the  war  zone  in  eastern  China  into  the  adjoining 
municipal  districts.  Local  deposits  of  coal  provided  the  energy 
base  on  which  rapid  industrialization  could  proceed.  By  1945 
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nearly  2  million  people  were  jammed  into  Ch 1 ung-ch 1 ing  municipality, 
which  probably  had  at  that  time  the  greatest  and  most  diversified 
concentration  of  industries  in  all  of  China.  Even  the  Japanese 
bombing  failed  to  slow  city  growth.  Some  damage  was  incurred 
during  the  civil  conflict  (1946-49)  before  Ch 'ung-ch 'ing  fell  to  — 
Chinese  Communist  forces  in  November  1949. 

Post-1949  Developments 


Repair  and  expansion  of  Ch 1 ung-ch ' ing 1 s  industrial  base  began 
shortly  after  1950.  Growth  has  been  accelerated  by  improvement 
of  navigation  on  the  Yangtze  and  the  construction  of  new  railroad 
lines  (1952-56),  linking  Ch 1 ung-ch 1 i ng  --  and  Southwest  China  — 
with  the  national  rail  network.  Although  some  rebuilding,  street- 
widening,  and  construction  of  cable  railroads  altered  to  a  minor 
extent  the  eastern  and  older  section  of  Ch 1 ung-ch 'ing  after  1950, 
the  major  and  more  dramatic  changes  have  been  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  city.  A  300-foot  hill  was  leveled  to  provide  space  for  a 
new  stadium  and  several  major  governmental  and  cultural  buildings. 
The  small  parks  and  gardens  of  former  times  have  been  retained, 
and  trees  were  planted  to  give  this  section  of  the  city  a  more 
open  and  brighter  appearance. 

Local  Attractions 


Ch ' ung-ch ' ing  lacks  many  of  the  attractions  offered  by  other 
large  cities  in  China.  There  are  no  ancient  monuments  and  the 
few  temples  and  old  walls  have  long  since  disappeared.  What 
remains  is  a  mundane  mixture  of  utilitarian  Victorian  and 
traditional  and  modern  Chinese  styles  of  architecture.  However, 
the  narrow  stone-step  streets,  the  old  houses  densely  stacked 
at  various  levels,  the  busy  riverfront  activity,  and  the  site 
of  the  city  itself,  especially  when  viewed  at  a  distance  from  across 
the  rivers,  present  an  interesting  and,  to  some,  attractive 
pi cture . 

Away  from  the  old  city  are  the  Sha-p'ing-pa  and  Chi u-1 ung-p'o 
districts,  adjacent  to  the  western  part  of  Ch ' ung-ch ' ing,  where 
all  of  the  municipality's  major  industries  are  concentrated, 
including  iron  and  steel  complexes,  machine  building,  chemical, 
and  food-processing  plants,  and  coal  mines.  Sha-p'ing-pa  is  also 
noted  for  its  numerous  schools,  universities,  and  technical 
institutes.  Across  the  rivers  from  Ch 'ung-ch 'i ng  are  additional 
industrial  areas  in  Chiang-pei  and  Nan-an;  these  districts  mainly 
contain  transshipment  and  storage  facilities.  Other  important 
regions  include  the  numerous  coal  mines  in  the  Nan-tung  and 
Pei-p'ei  districts.  Nan-tung  is  located  some  55  miles  to  the 
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south  and  adjacent  to  Kweichow  Province;  the  district  boasts 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  coal  mines  in  Southwest  China. 
Pei-p'ei  district,  on  the  Chia-liang  some  25  miles  to  the  north, 
likewise  is  a  major  coal -producing  area  and  also  an  agricultural 
and  educational  center.  Pei-wen-ch 1 uan ,  a  famous  scenic  area 
near  the  town  of  Pei-p'ei,  features  a  hot  springs  and  spectacular 
gorge.  A  similar  park  with  hot  springs,  gardens,  lakes,  and 
caves  is  located  about  12  miles  south  of  Ch 'ung-ch 'ing  at  Nan- 
wen-ch 1 uan . 
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PRC  CITY  BRIEF 


HANG-CHOU  (Hangchow) 
(pronounced  hong  joe) 

Chinese  roman i zed  system 


of  spelling: 

Hangzhou 

Meaning  in  Chinese: 

city  across  the  river 

Location : 

30° 15  'N  120°10'E 
(approx,  latitude  of 
Jacksonville,  Florida) 

Elevation: 

36  feet 

above 

sea  level 

Population: 

750,000  (estimated) 

Cl i mate: 

Jan  Apri 1 

July 

Oct 

Mean  daily  maximum 
temperature  (°F) 

46 

69 

93 

74 

Mean  daily  minimum 
temperature  (°F) 

32 

52 

76 

57 

Mean  number  of  days 
with  precipitation 

12 

15 

12 

10 

Mean  monthly 

2.7 

5.4 

5.9 

3.1 

precipitation  (inches) 


HANG-CHOU 


General 


Hang-chou,  included  on  the  itinerary  of  most  foreign  dignitaries 
visiting  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  (PRC),  is  the  most  renowned 
tourist  city  in  the  country.  Rich  in  historic  heritage  and,  in 
Chinese  opinion,  unsurpassed  in  tranquility  and  beauty,  it  has 
been  a  resort  for  the  rich  and  the  political  elite  for  centuries. 
Although  many  of  the  city's  religious  monuments  were  destroyed  by 
Mongol  invaders  in  the  12th  century  and  by  T'ai-p'ing  insurgents 
in  the  19th,  its  catalog  of  remaining  archaeological  attractions 
is  still  impressive.  In  addition  to  its  role  as  a  tourist  center 
and  resort,  Hang-chou  is  the  capital  of  Chekiang  Province  and 
also  has  a  number  of  small  but  significant  industries,  principally 
silk  and  handicrafts  manufacture  and  tea  processing. 

The  appearance  of  most  sections  of  Hang-chou  has  changed 
little  for  centuries:  narrow  streets  of  stone  or  brick,  jammed 
with  pedestrians  and  a  galaxy  of  conveyances,  are  lined  with 
the  crowded  houses,  shops,  and  markets  typical  of  all  Chinese 
cities.  Only  a  few  of  the  picturesque  arched  bridges  and  canals 
remain  that  so  impressed  Marco  Polo.  Newly  constructed  apartment 
complexes,  schools,  government  buildings,  and  industrial  installa¬ 
tions,  many  of  them  fronting  on  broad  tree-lined  boulevards, 
present  modern  facades  in  some  areas.  The  Red  Sun  Exhibition  Hall, 
the  Chekiang  Gymnasium,  several  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
and  a  growing  heavy  industrial  complex,  for  example,  have  markedly 
changed  the  landscape  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  While 
the  visitor  will  undoubtedly  be  given  a  tour  of  these  present- 
day  attractions  in  the  city  proper,  it  is  the  fabled  Hsi  Hu  (West 
Lake),  directly  to  the  west,  that  has  captivated  travelers  to 
China  for  centuries.  Its  lushly  gardened  shores  and  islands  and 
its  backdrop  of  wooded  hills  abound  in  a  rich  display  of  religious 
structures,  many  of  them  more  than  1,000  years  old. 

Rail  lines  form  the  major  transport  links  between  Hang-chou 
and  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  city  is  not  a  major  port 
although  located  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ch'ien-t'ang  Chiang,  where 
it  flows  into  an  embayment  of  the  East  China  Sea.  Shallow  water 
at  low  tide  and  dangerous  tidal  bores  at  the  full  moon  limit  the 
port's  use  to  barges  and  other  shallow  draft  vessels.  The  1,400- 
year-old  Yun  Ho  (Grand  Canal),  which  connects  with  the  Yangtze 
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River  200  miles  to  the  north,  is  used  primarily  by  small  craft 
for  local  transport. 

Although  Hang-chou  is  located  at  approximately  the  same 
latitude  as  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  both  are  east  coast  cities, 
Hang-chou1 s  climate  differs  from  that  of  the  Florida  city.  Winters 
are  cooler,  with  temperatures  usually  rising  to  no  more  than  50°F 
during  the  day  and  dropping  to  the  freezing  mark  at  night,  and  are 
likely  to  have  prolonged  spells  of  gloomy  weather.  About  4  winter 
days  out  of  10  have  some  form  of  precipitation,  including  occa¬ 
sional  snow  but  most  of  the  62  inches  of  yearly  precipitation 
falls  during  spring  and  in  the  hot  and  humid  summer.  Autumns 
are  pleasant  with  relatively  little  rain. 

The  visitor  to  Hang-chou  will  live  in  style  and  comfort  since 
the  city  has  an  abundance  of  good  hotels.  The  Hang-chou  Hotel, 
on  the  north  shore  of  West  Lake,  is  especially  comfortable  and 
popular  among  foreign  guests. 

History 

The  extension  of  the  Grand  Canal  southward  from  the  Yangtze  to 
Hang-chou  late  in  the  sixth  century  converted  Hang-chou  from  a 
small  fishing  village  into  a  bustling  commercial  center.  Its 
further  growth  was  assured  as  the  fertile  lower  Yangtze  region 
supplanted  North  China  as  the  nation's  premier  agricultural  region. 
The  loss  of  North  China  to  Mongol  invaders  in  the  12th  century 
hastened  Hang-chou's  rise  to  preeminence  as  it  was  designated  the 
capital  of  the  Southern  Sung  Dynasty,  thereby  further  abetting  the 
city's  commercial  importance.  The  building  of  religious  structures, 
many  of  which  still  stand  today,  boomed  during  this  era  of  commercial 
and  political  prosperity. 

Although  parts  of  Hang-chou  were  sacked  during  the  late  13th 
century  Mongol  invasion,  the  city's  importance  did  not  diminish. 

Its  function  as  a  trade  center  combined  with  the  splendor  of  its 
religious  monuments  continued  to  attract  merchants  and  adventurers  -- 
including  Marco  Polo  --  from  all  over  the  world.  Visitors  used 
superlatives  to  describe  Hang-chou's  size,  the  grandeur  of  its 
buildings,  the  attractions  of  its  markets,  and  its  sybaritic 
pleasures . 

Hang-chou's  political  and  commercial  importance  was  dramatically 
ended  by  the  savage  T'ai-p'ing  Rebellion  in  the  mid-19th  century. 

Much  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  ashes,  many  of  the  religious 
structures  that  had  stood  for  centuries  were  damaged  or  destroyed, 
and  thousands  of  its  inhabitants  were  slaughtered. 
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The  city  slowly  recovered  and  has  been  rebuilt  and  it  remains  a 
favored  vacation  center  for  Chinese  leaders  to  this  day.  Many  of 
the  former  villas  of  wealthy  Chinese  on  the  shores  of  West  Lake 
and  in  the  surrounding  hills  have  been  converted  into  rest  homes 
and  hotels  or  into  vacation  retreats  for  government  officials, 
including  Chairman  Mao. 

Present-Day  Hang-chou 

Many  of  the  attractions  around  the  shores  of  West  Lake  Can  be 
reached  on  foot  from  the  Hang-chou  Hotel.  A  walk  along  the  tree- 
shaded  paths  that  encircle  the  lake  passes  through  beautifully 
landscaped  gardens  containing  temples,  pagodas,  and  monuments. 

The  most  favorable  of  the  viewpoints  around  the  lake,  known  by  the 
Chinese  as  the  "Ten  Scenic  Views,"  are  shown  on  the  accompanying 
picto  map.  These  sites  have  been  landscaped  so  that  certain  views 
are  best  observed  not  only  at  specified  times  of  the  day  but  at 
prescribed  seasons  of  the  year  as  well.  The  Tuan-ch'iao  Ts'ang- 
hsueh  (Remnant  of  Snow  at  the  Interrupting  Bridge),  for  example, 
is  considered  most  beautiful  in  winter  when  snow  is  present  on 
the  nearby  wooded  hills;  others  are  best  viewed  in  the  spring  or 
autumn.  Early  summer,  when  the  trees  are  green  and  the  flowers  in 
bloom,  is  the  optimum  season  to  visit  West  Lake. 

West  Lake's  islands,  like  her  shoreline,  are  covered  with  an 
intriguing  array  of  religious  structures  in  beautiful  settings. 

Ku  Shan  (Lonely  Hill),  the  largest  island,  is  linked  by  causeways 
to  the  shore.  The  smaller  islands  can  be  reached  only  by  boat. 

A  fleet  of  canvas-topped  sampans  plies  the  lake,  docking  in  front 
of  the  Hang-chou  Hotel  and  at  other  points  along  the  shore.  San-t'an 
Yin-yueh  Island  (Three  Pools  that  Mirror  the  Moon)  is  one  of  the 
"Ten  Scenic  Views."  The  light  from  three  stone  lanterns  erected 
just  off  shore  during  the  Ming  Dynasty  reflects  on  the  lake  like 
three  moons. 

Monasteries  and  pagodas  perched  on  peaks,  Buddhas  carved  in 
rock  cliffs,  and  caves  at  the  base  of  the  hills  containing  statues 
carved  more  than  900  years  ago  are  among  the  attractions  that  lure 
the  tourist  away  from  the  lake.  The  seven-tiered  Pao-shu  T'a 
(Needle  Pagoda  or  Precious  Stone  Hill)  is  the  most  prominent 
feature  rising  above  the  hilltops.  First  erected  in  the  10th 
century,  it  was  last  rebuilt  only  40  years  ago.  The  best  view  of 
the  lake  and  city  is  from  the  Sunrise  Terrace  on  Ko-ling  Hill, 
west  of  Precious  Stone  Hill. 

A  number  of  especially  attractive  monasteries,  temples,  and 
pagodas  are  located  in  the  higher  hills  west  and  south  of  the  lake. 
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The  Ling-yin  Ssu  (Monastery  of  the  Souls  Retreat),  to  the  west, 
is  the  largest  and  best  known  monastery  in  Hang-chou.  It  was 
established  in  the  fourth  century  A.D.  Its  Hall  of  Heavenly 
Kings,  restored  in  1956,  contains  an  82-foot-high  carved  Buddha. 
Another  popular  attraction  is  the  200-foot  Liu-ho  T'a  (Six  Harmonies 
Pagoda),  atop  a  hill  overlooking  the  Ch'ien-t'ang  Chiang.  Originally 
built  in  the  hope  that  its  cosmic  forces  would  deflect  the  huge 
waves  of  the  powerful  tidal  bore  that  invades  the  river  during  the 
full  moon,  it  has  served  more  effectively  as  a  lighthouse. 

The  tidal  bore  surges  up  the  constricted  channel  of  the 
Ch'ien-t'ang  Chiang  in  a  wall  of  water  as  high  as  30  feet  and  at 
speeds  of  more  than  15  miles  per  hour  during  the  autumn  equinox, 
rivaling  in  its  force  the  tidal  bore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Sight¬ 
seers  line  the  river  banks  in  September  to  view  this  spectacular 
si ght. 

Hang-chou 's  industry,  small  and  primitive  before  World  War  II, 
has  been  expanded  and  modernized  under  the  PRC  regime.  Today  a 
sizable  industrial  complex  includes  the  long  established  manufacture 
of  silk  and  handicrafts  as  well  as  the  more  recently  introduced 
production  of  iron  and  steel,  machine  tools,  chemical  fertilizer, 
cement,  and  petroleum  products.  The  manufacture  of  silk  textiles 
continues  to  be  the  major  industry  of  Hang-chou,  as  it  has  been 
for  at  least  600  years.  Foreign  visitors  are  usually  taken  on  a 
tour  of  the  Tu-chin-sheng  Silk  Mill,  where  woven  portraits  of 
Communists  leaders  and  Revolutionary  scenes  are  produced  as  well  as 
more  traditionally  patterned  brocades.  The  mill  employs  1,700 
workers,  uses  300  electric  looms,  and  produces  20,000  square  yards 
of  brocade  each  year. 

Tea,  Hang-chou's  major  agricultural  product,  is  grown  on 
terraced  hillsides  southwest  of  the  city.  Known  as  Lung-ching 
(Dragon  Well)  tea,  it  is  famous  throughout  the  country  for  its 
mellow  taste  and  pleasant  aroma.  The  tea  is  picked  and  processed 
by  the  more  than  1,300  members  of  the  Tea  Production  Brigade  of  the 
West  Lake  People's  Commune,  a  showpiece  of  Communist  enterprise  on 
the  itinerary  of  most  visitors  to  the  city. 
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PRC  CITY  BRIEF 


KUANG-CHOU  [Canton) 
(pronounced  guahng  joe) 


Chinese  romanized  system 
of  spelling: 

Meani ng  i n  Chi nese : 

Locati on : 

Elevation: 
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Mean  daily  maximum 
temperature  (°F) 
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KUANG-CHOU 


Although  the  traditional  Chinese  name  for 
the  city,  Kuang-chou,  is  gradually  gaining 
acceptance  outside  of  China,  the  conventional 
western  name  of  Canton  is  still  widely  used. 


General 


Kuang-chou,  about  75  miles  northwest  of  Hong  Kong,  is  the 
capital  of  Kwangtung  Province  and  the  only  major  industrial, 
trading,  and  cultural  center  in  South  China.  Located  at  the 
head  of  the  Chu  Chiang  (Pearl  River)  Delta,  the  city  is  the 
principal  river  port  serving  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi  Autonomous 
Region.  Most  of  the  built-up  area  of  the  city  is  located  along 
and  to  the  north  of  the  Chu  Chiang,  although  newer  industrial, 
commercial,  and  supporting  residential  areas  have  expanded  to 
the  south  and  southwest  of  the  old  city  core.  The  main  north- 
south  streets  of  the  city  slope  gently  toward  the  river  from 
higher  ground  to  the  north,  and  a  few  miles  to  the  north  and 
northeast  hills  rise  several  hundred  feet  above  the  city.  The 
nearest  hill,  Pai-yun  Shan  (White  Cloud  Mountain),  commands  an 
excellent  view  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  rural  countryside. 

Kuang-chou  has  long  been  a  focal  point  for  cultural  exchanges 
between  Chinese  and  foreigners.  It  has  been  visited  by  traders 
and  seamen  from  southern  and  southwestern  Asia  since  antiquity 
and,  in  the  16th  century,  was  the  first  Chinese  city  seen 
European  sailors.  Now  the  city's  Export  Commodities  Fair 
tens  of  thousands  of  businessmen  from  all  around  the  world  each 
spring  and  fall.  The  ancestors  of  most  Chi nese-Ameri cans  emigrated 
from  the  Kuang-chou  area  --  one  byproduct  of  which  has  been  the 
predominance  of  Cantonese-style  cuisine  (until  very  recently) 
in  our  Chinese  restaurants. 

Kuang-chou  has  a  subtropical  climate  influenced  by  nearness 
to  the  sea,  low  elevation,  and  a  location  frequently  affected  by 
typhoons  in  August  and  September.  Summer  weather  is  hot  and  humid 
with  numerous  thunderstorms.  Rainfall  averages  64  inches  a  year, 
about  80  percent  of  which  occurs  from  April  through  September. 

No  pronounced  winter  season  exists;  instead,  autumn  gradually 
gives  way  to  spring.  Most  visitors  find  October  through  March 
to  be  the  most  pleasant  months. 


draws 
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Travelers  to  Kuang-chou  from  Hong  Kong  enter  the  city  only  by 
rail.  Foreign  visitors  coming  by  way  of  Shanghai,  Wu-han,  or 
another  Chinese  city  usually  arrive  by  air,  landing  at  Pai-yun 
Airfield,  north  of  the  city.  A  few  also  enter  by  rail. 

History 

The  origins  of  the  town  are  not  clearly  known,  but  the  first 
settlement  probably  was  established  in  the  third  century  B.C. 

In  A.D.  714  the  T'ang  dynasty  government  set  up  an  office  in 
Kuang-chou  to  handle  foreign  trade,  making  the  city  the  first 
trading  port  in  China.  In  the  10th  century  the  city  was  the 
capital  of  an  autonomous  dynasty,  the  Southern  Han. 

After  early  contacts  with  Hindu,  Persian,  and  Arab  traders, 
Kuang-chou  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1516,  followed  by 
the  British,  Dutch,  and  French.  Its  trade  prospered  briefly 
after  foreign  concessions  were  granted  in  the  mid-19th  century, 
but  the  phenomenal  growth  of  British  Hong  Kong  soon  eclipsed 
Kuang-chou  as  a  forei gn-trade  center. 

Along  with  trading  goods,  the  Europeans  introduced  new 
political  philosophies  into  Kuang-chou.  Kuang-chou  became  a 
stronghold  of  revolutionary  ideas.  It  was  here  that  the  Opium 
Wars  began  in  1839,  and  during  the  1911  revolution  Sun  Yat-sen 
and  other  revolutionaries  used  Kuang-chou  as  a  center  of  activity. 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  other  Communists  operated  the  National  Institute 
of  the  Peasant  Movement  here  during  1925  and  1926  to  train  cadres 
for  a  movement  that  was  assuming  an  increasingly  important  role 
in  the  Chinese  revolution. 

The  modernization  of  Kuang-chou,  which  began  in  the  1920s 
and  continued  after  the  founding  of  the  PRC  in  1949,  produced 
major  changes  in  the  form  of  new  construction,  widened  and 
realigned  streets,  and  industrial  expansion  south  of  Chu  Chiang. 
Although  the  city  retains  its  bustle  and  busy  commercial  atmosphere, 
Kuang-chou  projects  drabness  enlivened  only  in  part  by  its  numerous 
public  parks,  gardens,  and  tree-lined  streets.  The  major  industrial 
section  of  the  city  is  located  at  the  end  of  the  large  island 
(Ho-nan  Tao)  across  the  Chu  Chiang.  Industries  also  are  con¬ 
centrated  east  of  the  city  along  the  railroad  line  to  Hong  Kong. 
About  12  miles  east  of  the  central  part  of  Kuang-chou  is  the 
deepwater  port  of  Huang-pu  (Whampoa),  a  major  Chinese  seaport 
accessible  to  oceangoing  vessels  of  10,000  tons. 
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Kuang-chou's  major  industrial  products  are  sugar,  newsprint, 
ships,  cement,  steel,  and  chemicals.  The  sugar  refinery,  located 
in  the  northwestern  suburbs,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Pearl 
River  Delta.  It  obtains  its  sugarcane  from  nearby  cane-producing 
areas  in  Kwangtung  Province.  The  papermill,  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  city,  is  China's  largest  producer  of  newsprint,  drawing 
pulpwood  from  a  vast  area  of  southern  China's  forested  hills  and 
mountains.  Other  significant  industries  in  Kuang-chou  include 
machine  manufacturing,  textile  and  rubber  goods  production,  and 
food  canning. 

Beginning  with  the  1974  Spring  Trade  Fair,  the  China  Export 
Products  Exhibition  Center  has  been  relocated  on  Chieh-fang-1 u 
(road)  in  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  city  between  the  new 
Kuang-chou  Railroad  Station  and  the  Tung-fang  Hotel.  The  center 
is  located  within  an  area  of  parks  and  formal  gardens  and  is  at 
some  distance  from  the  busy  commercial  center  of  Kuang-chou. 

Other  landmarks  of  interest  to  the  visitor  include  (1)  the 
Sun  Vat-sen  Monument,  standing  in  a  large  formal  garden;  (2) 
the  Mausoleum  of  the  Martyrs  of  the  Kuang-chou  Insurrection, 
which  contains  the  remains  of  the  victims  of  the  Kuang-chou 
Commune  who  were  killed  by  the  Kuomintang  in  1927;  (3)  the 
Zoological  Park;  and  (4)  Yueh-hsi u-shan  Park,  a  vast  public 
garden  containing  a  stadium,  swimming  pools,  a  lake,  and  the 
Kuang-chou  Historical  Museum.  Kuang-chou  has  numerous  educational 
institutions,  the  largest  of  which  are  Chung-shan  University, 
Chung-shan  Medical  Institute,  Hua-nan  Engineering  Institute, 

Chi-nan  University,  and  Hua-nan  Teachers  College.  The  small 
island  of  Sha-mien,  lying  west  of  the  main  commercial  district, 
is  the  site  of  the  former  British  and  French  concession.  Today 
it  is  quiet  and  tree-shaded,  its  spacious  houses  and  offices  used 
for  schools,  administrative  purposes,  guesthouses,  and  for 
resi dences . 

The.  city  is  the  focal  point  of  the  river  trade  of  Kwangtung 
and  Kwangsi.  From  Kuang-chou,  2,000-ton  vessels  can  travel  150 
miles  up  the  Hsi  Chiang  to  Wu-chou,  Kwangsi.  Junks  can  penetrate 
deeply  into  Kwangtung  Province,  not  only  up  the  Hsi  Chiang,  but 
also  up  the  Pei  Chiang  and  the  Tung  Chiang  and  throughout  the 
Pearl  River  Delta.  A  trunk  rail  line  links  Kuang-chou  with 
Wu-han,  and  branch  lines  link  the  city  with  Ho-k'ou,  30  miles 
to  the  west,  and  with  Hong  Kong.  Air  service  from  Pai-yun 
Airfield  connects  Kuang-chou  with  all  other  major  cities  in 
China.  All-weather  roads  radiate  to  other  large  towns  in 
Kwangtung  Province. 
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KUEI-LIN 


General 


Kuei-lin's  beautiful  scenery  earns  it  the  reputation  of  being 
the  number  one  scenic  city  in  China.  Its  name  --  through  an 
ancient  maxim  that  Chinese  school  children  learn  —  has  become 
synonymous  with  natural  beauty:  "Kuei-lin's  mountains  and  rivers 
are  the  finest  under  heaven."  Situated  in  a  small  basin  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  Kwangsi  Chuang  Autonomous  Region,  the 
city  is  surrounded  by  and  interspersed  with  numerous  steep-sided 
hills  that  form  the  extraordinari ly  exotic  terrain  long  renowned 
by  poets  and  painters.  The  landscape  has  been  created  by  the 
erosion  of  the  limestone  surface,  forming  steep  isolated  hills, 
caverns,  and  underground  channels  termed  karst.  Water  seeping 
through  the  rock  formations  and  cracks  into  the  numerous  caves 
in  and  near  Kuei-lin  continues  to  form  stalactites  and  stalagmites 
that  rival  the  beauty  of  the  hills  on  the  surface. 

Although  Kuei-lin  is  most  famous  for  its  scenery,  the  city 
has  become  increasingly  important  in  recent  years  as  a  regional - 
manufacturing  center.  Its  industrial  development  is  aided  by  good 
rail  and  road  transport  that  connect  the  city  to  the  Yangtze 
region  and  to  the  remainder  of  Kwangsi.  Kuei-lin  is  located  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Li  Chiang  --  an  important  tributary  of  the 
Hsi  Chiang,  the  major  river  system  of  South  China.  The  Li  is 
navigable  to  small  shallow-draft  boats.  Kuei-lin  administratively 
is  a  municipality  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Kwangsi  Province.  Like 
all  major  PRC  cities,  the  municipal  boundaries  of  Kuei-lin  have 
been  enlarged  to  incorporate  a  number  of  smaller  towns,  rural 
villages,  and  surrounding  agricultural  land.  The  estimated  total 
municipal  area  probably  approaches  300  square  miles  of  which  the 
built-up  area  of  Kuei-lin  proper  is  approximately  5  percent. 

Kuei-lin  has  a  subtropical  climate  characterized  by  very  wet, 
hot,  and  long  summers,  pleasant  spring  and  autumn  seasons,  and  a 
short  period  of  somewhat  cooler  and  fairly  dry  weather.  Almost 
twice  as  much  rain  (74  inches)  is  recorded  in  Kuei-lin  annually 
than  in  Washington,  D.C.  Nearly  80  percent  of  the  total  rainfall 
occurs  from  April  through  September;  particularly  heavy  amounts  of 
rain  (14  to  16  inches)  are  received  in  May  and  June.  During  the 
long  rainy  season,  about  1  day  in  2  gets  some  rain.  No  pronounced 
winter  season  exists,  although  during  January  and  February  the 
temperature  drops  on  several  occasions  to  freezing  or  a  few  degrees 
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below.  Most  visitors  find  the  months  of  November  through  April 
the  most  pleasant  with  November  probably  being  the  best  month  of 
all. 


Until  recently,  very  few  visitors  came  to  Kuei-lin  --  a  2-day 
journey  from  Kuang-chou  via  Heng-yang  in  southern  Hunan  Province  -- 
and  most  of  those  came  by  rail.  Today,  however,  many  more  visitors 
come  to  Kuei-lin,  and  the  majority  come  by  air.  A  1-hour  trip 
connects  Kuang-chou  with  Kuei-lin's  Li-chia-tsun  Airfield  located 
southeast  of  the  city. 

History 

During  the  empire-unifying  Ch'in  Dynasty  (221-207  B.C.),  the 
Emperor  realized  that  by  building  a  2-1/2  mile  long  canal  and  by 
improving  12  miles  of  a  small  stream  in  northeastern  Kwangsi  he 
could  send  provisions  by  water  all  the  way  from  the  Yangtze  to 
his  southern  armies  in  the  Kuang-chou  area,  thereby  bypassing 
the  extremely  difficult  overland  transportation  problem  caused 
by  the  hills  and  mountains  --  the  Nan  Ling  --  marking  the  drainage 
divide  between  the  Yangtze  and  Hsi  Chiang.  Thus,  the  Hsiang  Chiang, 
which  flows  northward  from  Kwangsi  through  Hunan  Province  to  the 
Yangtze,  became  linked  by  the  short  Ling-ch'u  Canal  to  a  tributary 
of  the  southward-flowing  Li  Chiang  which,  in  turn,  flows  into 
the  Hsi  Chiang.  The  Hsi  Chiang  and  its  tributaries  interconnect 
the  rich,  rice-growing  lowlands  of  Kwangsi  and  Kwangtung.  Kuei- 
lin  was  founded  in  214  B.C.  as  a  way  station  on  the  Li  Chiang,  and 
the  settlement  developed  as  a  result  of  the  traffic  on  the  new 
inland  waterway.  Today,  the  canal  apparently  is  used  only  as  a 
drainage  ditch  and  an  irrigation  aqueduct. 

Under  the  Ming  Dynasty  (1363-1644)  the  city  became  the  provincial 
capital,  an  administrative  designation  retained  until  1914  when 
the  seat  of  government  was  relocated  in  Nan-ning.  Kuei-lin  once 
more  became  the  capital  in  1936,  and  during  the  anti -Japanese  war 
it  was  a  stronghold  of  resistance;  printing  houses,  newspapers, 
and  acting  companies  took  refuge  there,  and  the  population  grew 
rapidly.  Much  of  the  city  was  heavily  damaged  or  destroyed  during 
this  time.  In  1954  the  provincial  capital  once  again  was  established 
in  Nan-ning.  Kuei-lin  continued  to  grow,  however,  and  this  time 
as  an  industrial  town. 

Kuei-lin  Today 

Kuei-lin  is  an  attractive  city  with  a  modern  look.  It  is 
neatly  laid  out,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  two-  and  three¬ 
storied  stucco  buildings  interspersed  with  blocks  of  older  mud 
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and  straw  dwellings  with  hardwood  portals  standing  open  to  the 
street.  The  few  main  streets  are  fairly  wide,  planted  with  trees, 
and  used  principally  by  carts  and  cyclists.  Several  prominent 
limestone  hills  rise  within  the  city  proper,  and  from  these  vantage 
points  panoramic  views  of  the  city  and  surrounding  area  can  be  had. 
Outside  the  city,  but  adjacent  to  it,  are  other  hills,  many  of 
them  containing  caves,  statues,  rock  carvings,  and  temples  of  their 
remains.  Picturesque  names  for  these  hills  abound  --  Seven  Star 
Hill,  Elephant  Trunk  Hill,  Treasure  Hoard  Hill,  and  many  others. 

A  number  of  small  lakes,  ponds,  and  pools  are  scattered  throughout 
Kuei-lin,  mostly  in  the  southern  and  western  sections  of  the  city. 

The  two  largest  lakes  in  the  southern  part  of  Kuei-lin  are  the 
focus  of  an  attractive  park.  Even  more  spectacular  scenery  is 
visible  by  boat  on  a  trip  downstream  from  Kuei-lin.  A  famous 
local  attraction  on  the  Li  Chiang  is  the  fishermen  who  use 
trained  cormorants  --  the  necks  are  tied  so  that  only  small  fish 
can  be  swallowed  --  to  dive  and  seize  marketable  size  fish  and 
return  the  prize  to  the  fishermen's  boats. 

In  1949  the  city  had  only  a  printing  house  and  a  few  small 
factories  and  handicraft  industries.  Since  then  numerous  factories 
have  been  built  and  Kuei-lin  now  produces  nitrogen  fertilizer,  spun 
silk,  cotton  cloth,  tires,  medicines,  rubber,  machinery,  and  other 
products.  Machine-tool  manufacturing  made  especially  prominent  gains 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution.  Today  Kuei-lin  is  also  producing 
electronic  components,  semiconductor  apparatus,  transistors, 
and  transitor  radios.  The  city's  traditional  local  products,  such 
as  wine,  bean  products,  candy,  hot  sauce,  bamboo  chopsticks, 
umbrellas,  and  perfume,  complement  the  diversity  of  its  modern 
industrial  output.  Nevertheless,  Kuei-lin  is  only  important  as  a 
local  center  of  manufacturing;  its  progress  is  measured  by  a  1949 
standard  of  negligible  industrial  production. 

Industrial  development  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing  and  environmental 
deterioration  threatens  the  city's  scenic  beauty.  Smoke  from  some 
suburban  industries  fouls  the  air  locally  and  industrial  effluents 
allegedly  float  on  the  once-transparent  Li  Chiang.  Steps  *  however, 
are  being  taken  to  reduce  pollution  and  to  make  the  city  once  again 
one  of  the  principal  tourist  spots  in  the  country.  Included  in  the 
development  plan  are  a  hotel  overlooking  the  Li  Chiang,  a  new 
theater,  and  road  and  airport  improvements.  Only  a  few  hundred 
foreign  visitors,  most  of  them  overseas  Chinese,  come  to  Kuei-lin 
each  year  now,  but  when  tourist  facilities  have  been  completed, 
thousands  of  visitors  are  expected  annually. 
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K' UN-MING 


General 

K'un-ming,  the  capital  of  Yunnan  Province,  is  a  regionally 
important  manufacturing  center  and  a  major  transportation  center 
of  Southwest  China.  Although  the  city  traditionally  was  one  of 
China's  more  isolated  and  backward  provincial  capitals,  the 
growing  importance  of  the  southwestern  provinces  since  the  late 
1930s  has  spurred  growth;  and  the  K'un-ming  Municipality 
(including  rural  areas  and  satellite  towns)  now  has  a  population 
approaching  1.5  million.  The  city  is  the  focus  of  transportation 
routes  and  communications  in  Yunnan,  and  it  is  served  by  both 
the  Burma  Road  of  World  War  II  fame  and  the  old  French  Indochina 
Rail  Line.  Recently  constructed  rail  lines  now  connect  K'un-ming 
to  the  Szechwan  Basin  to  the  north  and  to  the  lower  Yangtze  and 
southern  China  regions  to  the  east  via  a  line  through  Kweichow 
Province.  Industrialization  has  been  aided  by  a  mineral -rich 
hinterland  (including  important  deposits  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and 
copper)  and  the  city's  factories  produce  a  wide  range  of  industrial 
and  consumer  goods.  K'un-ming  also  serves  as  the  political  and 
military  center  of  Yunnan,  and  in  the  city  and  its  environs  are 
located  the  province's  major  cultural  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions  . 

K'un-ming  lies  on  a  flat,  fertile  plain  at  an  elevation  of 
6,200  feet  in  the  center  of  the  Yunnan  Plateau.  The  city  is 
encircled  by  mountains  to  the  north,  west,  and  east,  and  a  large 
lake,  the  Tien-ch'ih,  adjoins  the  southwestern  edge  of  the  city. 
K'un-ming  is  often  termed  the  city  of  eternal  spring  because  of 
its  temperate  weather  and  perpetually  blooming  flowers.  Its 
short  winters  are  sunny  and  dry  with  daytime  temperatures  in  the 
low  60 ' s ,  dropping  at  night  to  near  40°F.  Occasional  hot  muggy 
days  occur  during  the  summer  months,  but  temperatures  normally 
reach  only  the  high  70' s  during  the  Apri 1 -September  period  and 
average  about  60°F  at  night.  About  40  percent  of  K'un-ming 's 
annual  precipitation  total  of  42  inches  falls  in  the  form  of  late- 
afternoon  thundershowers  during  July  and  August. 

History 

K'un-ming  was  founded  in  1382  as  a  traditional  Chinese  walled 
city,  although  an  earlier  settlement  at  the  approximate  site  had 
existed  for  many  centuries.  From  its  founding  through  the  19th 
century,  the  city  was  an  isolated  provincial  capital  and  a 
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regionally  important  market  and  transport  center.  K1 un-mi ng  was 
an  archetypal  Chinese  city  characterized  by  congestion,  dirt,  and 
a  maze  of  winding  cul-de-sacs  and  crooked  lanes  lined  with  one- 
and  two-storied  wood  and  mud-brick  buildings.  Larger  conmercial 
shops  fronted  the  main  thoroughfares;  small  markets,  workshops, 
and  peddlers  clogged  the  narrower  streets  and  lanes.  The  residents 
of  the  city  were  provincial  in  outlook,  a  reflection  of  the  area's 
isolation  and  distance  from  the  East  Coast.  Except  for  its 
climatic  amenities,  K1 un-mi ng  probably  was  viewed  as  a  hardship 
post  by  Chinese  administrators  sent  there  to  govern  the  province. 

Although  the  completion  of  the  French  Indochina  Rail  Line  into 
K'un-ming  in  1910  stimulated  the  city's  commercial  development, 
major  changes  and  sizable  growth  did  not  take  place  until  the 
Japanese  invasion  of  China  and  the  onset  of  World  War  II.  The 
decision  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government  to  move  the  capital 
west  to  Ch ' ung-ch ' i ng  proved  to  be  a  great  boon  to  Southwest  China 
generally.  East  coast  refugees  streamed  into  the  city  carrying 
factories  piecemeal  from  the  eastern  cities.  Yunnanese  from  the 
surrounding  agricultural  countryside  poured  in  to  work  in  the 
numerous  factories  that  were  soon  established.  Over  300,000 
people  were  added  to  K'un-ming  during  the  war,  and  the  city  expanded 
outside  its  walls  to  the  east,  west,  and  south  to  accommodate  its 
rapidly  growing  population.  In  addition  to  the  added  population 
and  new  construction,  the  impact  of  the  1937-45  period  was  also 
reflected  in  a  dilution  of  the  city's  traditionalism  and  a  gradual 
turn  toward  more  progressive  and  modern  attitudes. 

Present-Day  K'un-ming 

Today,  K'un-ming  is  undergoing  rapid  change,  and  its  urban 
landscape  has  begun  to  take  on  the  same  appearance  as  that  of 
other  major  Chinese  cities.  Industrial  and  commercial  districts 
have  been  established,  new  wide  streets  and  modern  office  buildings 
have  been  built,  and  new  road  and  railroads  now  connect  the  city 
with  its  hinterland  and  other  parts  of  China.  Culturally,  K'un-ming 
today  is  more  diverse  than  in  the  past.  Some  of  the  East  Coast 
war  refugees  and  their  descendants  remain;  numbers  of  minority 
peoples  indigenous  to  Yunnan  live  in  the  city;  and  youthful  workers 
sent  in  from  other  provinces  further  contribute  to  the  mixture 
of  peoples.  Although  Yunnan  and  K'un-ming  are  now  much  more 
tightly  integrated  into  a  strong  central  government  than  previously, 
the  people  retain  a  penchant  for  maverick  political  independence. 
Apparently  this  tendency,  together  with  the  area's  distant  location 
relative  to  the  eastern  cities,  is  one  reason  the  city  is  not 
on  the  usual  tourist  circuit. 
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The  K'un-ming  urban  area  consists  of  three  distinctive  sections, 
differing  in  age,  appearance,  and  function:  the  old  city,  repre¬ 
senting  K1 un-mi ng's  extent  prior  to  World  War  II;  a  suburban  area 
containing  most  of  the  wartime  and  post-war  population  expansion; 
and  areas  where  the  post-1949  industrial  growth  has  taken  place. 

Change  has  perhaps  been  most  evident  in  the  old  city.  The 
ancient  walls  have  been  torn  down  and  replaced  with  boulevards, 
leaving  only  an  elevated  promenade  in  the  northeast  sector.  Old 
lanes  and  alleys  are  being  obliterated  in  favor  of  straight, 
paved  thoroughfares.  The  squat-wood  and  mud-brick  buildings  that 
lined  the  major  streets  are  being  replaced  by  five-  and  six-storied 
concrete  buildings.  Sewers  and  street  lights  have  been  installed 
and  silver  birch  and  crab  apple  trees  planted  along  all  the  major 
roads.  The  streets,  no  longer  full  of  peddlers'  conveyances  and 
shop  people,  are  crowded  with  buses  and  trucks,  and  evidence  of 
construction  activity  is  widespread. 

The  southern  half  of  the  old  city  is  today  relatively  uninterest¬ 
ing  as  any  charm  it  may  have  possessed  has  since  disappeared  with 
modernization.  New  office  and  commercial  buildings  front  recently 
widened  and  modernized  streets,  although  old  residential  structures 
are  still  present  along  the  remaining  alleys  away  from  the  main 
thoroughfares.  The  northern  part  of  the  old  city,  devoted  primarily 
to  institutional  and  recreational  use,  is  the  most  beautiful  section 
of  town.  An  excellent  view  of  this  area  can  be  had  from  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  wall  in  the  northeast  where  the  elevated 
and  tree-lined  promenade  passes  over  a  small  hill.  From  there, 

Ts'ui  Hu  (Green  Lake)  is  visible,  a  large  willow-lined  lake  with 
walkways,  a  temple,  and  gardened  shores,  nestling  at  the  foot  of 
Yuan-tung  Hill.  In  the  spring  the  hill  is  splashed  with  color 
from  the  blossoms  of  its  peach,  plum,  and  crab  apple  trees. 

The  old  city  retains  its  role  as  Yunnan's  administrative, 
cultural,  and  marketing  center.  Many  provincial  government  build¬ 
ings  are  located  on  Wu-hua  Shan  (Five  Flowers  Hill)  in  the  middle 
of  the  old  city.  The  tree-lined  campuses  of  the  city's  educational 
institutions  --  including  Yunnan  University,  K'un-ming  Normal 
College,  and  the  Institute  for  Nationalities  --  are  clustered  near 
the  northeast  wall.  Most  of  the  city's  larger  government  shops 
and  stores,  replacing  the  old  marketplaces,  are  located  along  the 
new  streets  in  the  old  city. 

Surrounding  the  old  city  to  the  south,  east,  and  west  are 
modern  suburbs  that  have  sprung  up  in  recent  decades.  While  the 
old  city  reflects  K' un-mi ng's  history  as  an  agrarian  service  center 
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and  provincial  capital,  the  suburbs  reveal  the  impact  of  a  western- 
style  industrial  culture.  Old  K'un-ming,  although  rapidly  changing, 
remains  compact  and  congested;  the  suburbs,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
relatively  sprawling  with  an  area  2-1/2  times  larger  than  the  old 
city.  The  suburban  streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  lined  with  a 
mixture  of  new  buildings,  workers  apartments,  light  industries, 
and  warehouses . 

K'un-ming  residents  are  especially  proud  of  their  city's 
industrial  development.  From  a  former  consumer  city,  it  has 
become  an  important  industrial  city,  producing  a  wide  assortment 
of  steel  and  other  metal  products,  machinery,  mining  equipment, 
chemicals,  motor  vehicles,  textiles,  and  many  consumer  items. 

The  modern  industries  are  located  outside  the  city  along  all  the 
major  transportati on  arteries.  The  rail  line  heading  southwest 
along  Tien-ch'ih  Lake  has  an  extremely  heavy  concentration  of 
industrial  plants  that  produce  brick,  cement,  chemicals,  machinery, 
and  electric  power.  In  the  morning  and  evening  the  roads  leading 
out  to  the  factories  are  clogged  with  buses  and  bicycles  carrying 
people  to  and  from  their  jobs. 

Tourist  Attractions 


K'un-ming,  a  relatively  new  city,  does  not  possess  the  rich 
historical  and  cultural  heritage  of  some  of  China's  older  cities. 

With  its  commonplace,  functional  architecture,  it  has  never  been 
known  as  a  beautiful  city,  especially  since  the  onset  of  industrial¬ 
ization.  While  some  cities  are  museums  of  China's  past,  K'un-ming 
is  more  a  showcase  of  the  present,  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
transformation  that  the  government  desires  for  all  China.  K' un-mi ng's 
industries  and  factories  are  its  museums  and  are  likely  to  be 
included  on  a  visitor's  itinerary. 

The  city  does  maintain  a  standard  complement  of  parks  and 
temples  for  the  enjoyment  of  its  citizens  and  visitors.  Ts'ui 
Hu,  for  example,  provides  an  island  of  quiet  and  beauty  in  the 
middle  of  a  busy  city.  Ta-kuan  Park,  southwest  of  the  city,  has 
recently  been  enlarged,  and  the  city  zoo  now  has  over  90  species 
of  native  animals.  West  of  the  city,  the  Chiung-chu  Monastery 
is  known  for  its  500  lifelike  statues  of  Buddha's  Chinese  disciples. 
Several  other  temples  are  located  on  Five  Flowers  Hill  in  the 
middle  of  town,  and  additional  monasteries  or  pagodas  can  be  found 
around  the  city. 

Two  beautiful  temples  are  located  a  short  distance  from 
K'un-ming.  The  Golden  Temple  sits  on  the  summit  of  a  small 
mountain  4  miles  northeast  of  the  city.  The  gates,  pillars,  and 
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roofs  of  the  temple  buildings  are  all  highly  ornamented  and 
gilded  with  bronze.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  restful  spot 
in  the  K'un-ming  area  is  the  Temple  of  the  Western  Hills  located 
a  short  distance  southwest  of  the  city.  A  famous  Ch'ing  Dynasty 
mason  spent  9  years  cutting  a  long  corridor  with  many  niches  and 
caves  into  the  face  of  a  rocky  cliff.  A  Taoist  Temple  --  the  Hall 
of  the  Taoist  Trinity  and  its  Dragon  Gate  --  is  carved  into  the 
highest  point  of  the  cliff,  overlooking  the  Tien-ch'ih.  From  the 
temple  K'un-ming  is  visible  in  the  distance,  shining  in  a  mist 
reflected  from  the  lake. 

Visitors  who  will  be  in  K'un-ming  for  more  than  a  day  may 
be  given  a  longer  side  trip  to  an  area  about  60  miles  southeast  of 
the  city  where  an  interesting  geologic  formation  called  the 
"Forest  of  Stones"  is  located.  This  large  rock  formation  con¬ 
sists  of  miles  of  60-90  feet  high  limestone  towers  and  obelisks. 
From  a  distance,  the  area  appears  to  be  a  stony  forest,  with  each 
individual  tower  resembling  a  fir  tree. 
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PRC  CITY  BRIEF 


Peking 


PEKING  (Pei-ching) 
(pronounced  Bay  jing) 


Chinese  reman i zed  system 
of  spel ling: 

Meaning  in  Chinese: 

Locati on: 

Elevati on : 


Beijing 

northern  capital 

39°55'N  1 16°23'E 

(approx,  latitude  of  Philadelph 

and  Denver) 

165  feet  above  sea  level 


Population:  7,570,000  in  municipality; 

4,000,000  in  built-up  area 
(total  municipality  comprises 
6,800  square  miles  and  includes 
nine  rural  counties) 


Climate: 

Jan 

Apri  1 

July 

Oct 

Mean  daily  maximum 
temperature  (°F) 

35 

69 

89 

69 

Mean  daily  minimum 
temperature  (°F) 

14 

43 

71 

44 

Mean  number  of  days 
with  precipitation 

3 

4 

13 

3 

Mean  monthly 

precipitation  (inches) 

0.2 

0.7 

9.6 

0.6 

PEKING 


General 

Peking  has  been  the  capital  of  China  for  most  of  the  past  700 
years,  but  its  political  significance  has  never  been  as  great  as 
it  is  today.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  strongest  central  government 
in  China's  hi.story.  From  here  the  leadership  sets  in  motion  the 
political  campaigns  and  economic  programs  that  dominate  the  lives 
of  the  people  everywhere  in  the  country.  Nearly  all  aspects  of 
the  revol uti onary  culture  are  directed  from  Peking.  The  official 
newspaper,  People's  Daily,  publicizing  events  in  the  capital  and 
through  its  editorials,  instructs  the  far-flung  political  hierarchy. 
The  New  China  News  Agency  broadcasts  to  China  and  the  world  the 
official  version  of  news  as  it  relates  to  China.  Even  the  clocks 
in  China  are  set  to  Peking  time  despite  the  country's  3,000-mile 
east-west  extent  across  at  least  four  international  time  zones. 

Peking  is  a  strong  magnet  and  most  visitors  will  agree  that 
the  city  is  unique  and  something  of  a  paradox.  Peking  has 
retained  its  antiquity  and  combined  it  with  modern  suburban 
growth.  Although  the  city  serves  as  the  capital  for  a  relatively 
new  political  force,  the  trappings  of  Imperial  China  dominate  the 
landscape.  The  main  square,  at  T'ien-an  Men  --  a  place  for 
political  demonstrations,  or  idling  --  is  a  combination  of  mon¬ 
uments  to  Imperial  China  and  the  Communist  Revolution.  Some 
describe  Peking  as  a  big  city  operating  like  a  small  town. 

Despite  its  size  it  lacks  daily  rush  hour  upheavals  since  there 
is  no  central  business  district.  As  in  smal ler  towns ,  the  people 
in  Peking  retire  early,  and  there  is  no  night  life.  Street 
lighting  is  poor,  and  the  city  is  quite  dark  at  night. 

The  population  of  Peking  is  about  7,570,000,  but  nearly  half 
live  outside  the  urban  center  in  the  several  thousand  square  miles 
of  rural  area  that  have  been  annexed  to  the  municipality.  The 
built-up  area,  only  about  2  percent  of  the  municipality,  has  more 
than  doubled  in  population  since  1949  to  about  4  million.  It  has 
spilled  outside  of  the  old  city  and  sprawls  across  the  plain  in 
an  unsymmetrical  but  spacious  arrangement  of  apartment  buildings, 
sports  complexes,  educational  institutions,  industrial  plants,  and 
farming  communes.  Within  the  inner  city  tall  buildings  rise  in  a 
few  places  above  the  old  rooftops,  but  the  scene  is  dominated  by 
squat,  gray  dwellings  huddled  inside  drab  walls  that  stand  blankly 
along  the  narrow  alleys  and  streets.  The  new  buildings  are  monot¬ 
onously  squarish  with  an  occasional  bizarre  combination  of  new 
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design  and  traditional  Chinese  architecture.  The  pace  of  con¬ 
struction  in  Peking  is  swift  both  above  and  below  ground.  The 
40-foot  walls  around  Peking  have  been  demolished  and  are  being 
replaced  by  a  ci rcumferenti al  subway  system.  Other  excavations 
reflect  an  unconcealed  interest  in  civil  defense  that  has  resulted 
in  the  building  of  an  underground  city  of  shelters. 

The  historic  role  of  Peking  as  a  major  transportation  center 
has  changed  little  in  recent  times,  except  that  the  airplane  is 
now  frequently  used  for  intercity  passenger  travel  and  the  haulage 
of  small,  light  goods.  A  number  of  airfields  are  located  in  the 
Peking  area,  but  most  of  therp  are  for  military  use.  Nearly  all 
civil  traffic  uses  the  Peking  Central  Airport  (Capital  Airport), 
one  of  the  few  international  airfields  in  China,  about  10  miles 
northeast  of  the  city.  Most  intercity  transport  --  freight  and 
passenger  --  is  still  by  train,  and  major  railroad  lines  radiate 
from  the  city.  Within  the  city,  the  subway  will  eventually  link 
all  sections  of  Peking. 

Probably  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  visit  Peking  is  late 
September  and  early  October,  after  the  summer  rains  lose  their 
intensity.  During  this  short  and  pleasant  period,  Peking  remains 
green  and  cool  prior  to  an  abrupt  transition  into  a  very  cold 
winter.  Cold  then  permeates  the  city  --  which  generally  lacks 
central  heating  --  and  everyone  bundles  into  extra  clothing,  even 
when  indoors.  Temperatures  sometimes  drop  below  0°F.  The  ground 
and  vegetation  dry  up,  and  by  late  winter,  brisk  winds  begin  to 
swirl  the  Peking  dust  --  fine,  yellow  loessial  silt  that  seeps 
into  everything.  Spring  arrives  in  April,  but  at  this  time  of 
year  duststorms  are  also  most  likely  to  sweep  out  of  Central 
Asia.  The  normal  summer  is  characterized  by  spells  of  oppressive 
heat  interspersed  with  periods  of  heavy  rainfall;  temperatures 
occasionally  may  exceed  100°F.  Rainfall  is  usually  insignificant-1 
until  June,  but  amounts  and  seasonal  distributions  are  highly 
variable.  Rains  normally  build  to  a  maximum  in  July,  when 
almost  40  percent  of  the  total  annual  precipitation  occurs,  much 
of  it  in  downpours  associated  with  violent  thunderstorms. 

History 

The  origins  of  Peking  possibly  date  back  to  around  2000  B.C. 
Much  of  Peking's  importance  is  derived  from  its  site.  It  was 
first  a  northern  rampart  against  outside  invasion  and  later  the 
fortified  home  of  the  Imperial  Court.  The  basic  plan  for  present- 
day  Peking  was  laid  out  by  the  Mongol  (Yuan)  Dynasty  about  1268, 
and  the  core  of  the  present  city,  established  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  (1368-1644),  is  situated  approximately 
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on  the  ruins  of  the  Mongol  city.  Peking  had  a  long  and  glorious 
reign  as  the  Imperial  Capital  but  fell  into  moderate  disrepair 
after  the  demise  of  the  Manchu  (Ch'ing)  Dynasty  in  1912. 

Travelers  have  always  been  strongly  attracted  to  Peking. 

Marco  Polo  spent  several  years  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th 
century  here,  when  the  city  was  known  as  Ta-tu  or  Khanbalic, 
before  returning  to  Europe  to  spread  tales  of  Peking's  fantastic 
beauty  and  riches.  Although  the  possibilities  of  commerce  were 
appealing  to  Europeans,  Chinese  rulers  looked  with  disfavor  on 
any  expansion  of  contacts  with  foreign  countries.  A  handful  of 
foreigners  managed  to  live  or  to  travel  in  China,  but  its  capital 
was  inaccessible  to  most  non-Chinese  during  the  ensuing  centuries. 
The  barriers  restricting  entrance  of  foreigners  eventually  weakened, 
and  by  the  19th  century  a  sizable  body  of  non-Chinese  were  living 
in  Peking.  By  this  time  the  Empire  was  in  decay,  and  Peking's 
grandeur  was  deteriorating.  Xenophobic  inhabitants  remained  in 
semi-seclusion  behind  the  myriad  walls  of  hu-t'ung  (street  or 
alley)  compounds,  and  the  Emperor  and  his  retinue  remained  hidden 
from  view  in  the  Forbidden  City.  Peking  continued  to  serve  as 
the  capital  of  most  of  the  country  during  the  chaotic  years 
following  the  end  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty.  By  1928  the  newly 
established  Republic  of  China  renamed  the  city  Pei-p'ing  (northern 
peace),  a  name  used  during  the  late  14th  and  early  15th  centuries, 
and  moved  the  capital  to  Nan-ching. 

Industry 

Although  its  industrial  development  has  been  highly  diverse, 
Peking  still  ranks  considerably  below  Shanghai  or  Shen-yang  as  a 
manufacturing  center.  The  city  is  now  a  significant  producer  of 
textiles  and  synthetic  fibers,  petrochemicals,  automotive  and 
agricultural  equipment,  and  light  and  heavy  machinery;  recent 
industrial  growth  has  placed  some  emphasis  on  the  production  of 
communications  and  electrical  equipment,  electronics  equipment, 
and  advanced  military  weapons.  It  has  a  large  and  growing  skilled- 
labor  force,  and  most  enterprises  are  supported  by  the  presence 
of  the  nation's  leading  technical  research  facilities  and  per¬ 
sonnel  . 

Although  Peking  is  a  very  busy  city,  it  is  relatively 
unencumbered  by  the  traffic  jams  and  rush  hour  patterns  of  most 
major  cities,  mainly  because  of  the  lack  of  privately  owned 
automobiles  and  the  absence  of  a  central  business  district  that 
would  concentrate  traffic  flow  toward  one  sector  of  the  city. 
Furthermore,  the  distances  traveled  are  reasonably  short,  and 
most  people  either  walk  or  use  bicycles;  most  workers  in  Peking's 
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factories  live  in  dormitories  or  apartments  near  their  work. 

Still,  Peking's  streets  are  filled  with  a  conglomeration  of 
pedestrians  and  vehicles  --  buses,  trolleys,  and  bicycles  --  and 
everyone  seems  to  be  on  the  go.  Few  are  idle  in  this  city,  and 
the  large  number  of  nurseries  attest  to  the  prevalence  of  working 
mothers . 

Attractions 

The  many  and  varied  attractions  of  Peking  offer  more  to 
visitors  than  those  of  any  other  city  in  China.  Peking  is  also 
the  site  of  the  leading  social,  educational,  and  governmental 
organizations.  The  newer  industrial  plants  near  the  city  provide 
glimpses  of  China's  technological  development;  a  large  petro¬ 
chemical  plant  is  to  the  southwest.  Peking's  museums  contain  a 
wide  range  of  historical  and  cultural  relics  and  records  from  both 
ancient  and  modern  China,  archaeological  finds,  and  modern  exhibi¬ 
tions.  The  city  has  the  finest  zoo  in  the  country. 

Recreation  in  Peking  now  stresses  wholesome  athletics,  and 
the  illicit  pleasures  and  much  of  the  night  life  of  pre-Communist 
days  have  disappeared.  The  numerous  large  sports  complexes  are 
in  almost  constant  use,  and  most  organizations  have  athletic 
facilities  to  accommodate  workers  and  students.  Theaters  still 
abound  in  Peking  although  the  fare  is  slim,  the  dominant  theme 
of  most  productions  being  political. 

An  initial  point  of  interest  in  Peking  is  T'ien-an  Men,  the 
Gate  of  Heavenly  Peace,  located  in  the  geographical  center  of  the 
city.  It  is  a  symbol  of  China  --  the  podium  from  which  Mao 
Tse-tung  proclaimed  the  Peoples  Republic  in  1949.  The  massive 
square  in  front  of  the  Gate  accommodates  huge  throngs  for  political 
rallies  and  festivals.  The  Great  Hall  of  the  People,  at  the  west 
edge  of  the  square,  is  a  meeting  place  for  major  political  events  -- 
such  as  the  convening  of  a  Party  Congress. 

Behind  T'ien-an  Men,  to  the  north,  is  the  old  Forbidden  City, 
formerly  the  home  of  the  Ming  and  Ch'ing  emperors  and  now  called 
the  Palace  Museum.  The  beautiful  buildings  with  the  graceful 
yellow- tiled  roofs  are  largely  hidden  from  view  behind  high  walls 
and  a  wide  moat.  Numerous  historic  and  cultural  relics  are  dis¬ 
played  in  various  museums,  but  it  is  only  since  the  late  1960s  that 
the  general  public  has  been  permitted  entrance. 

Outside  the  walls  of  the  Palace  Museum  to  the  west  and  north 
are  former  playgrounds  of  the  Imperial  Court  that  now  serve  as 
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parks  for  the  people.  Pei  Hai  Park  is  probably  the  most  popular 
recreation  spot  in  the  city.  Its  tree-lined  promenades  and  picnic 
spots  provide  relaxation  for  large  numbers  of  Chinese.  In  summer 
rowboats  dot  the  lake,  which  becomes  a  skating  rink  in  winter. 

The  origins  of  Pei  Hai  Park  date  back  700  years  to  Kublai  Khan, 
and  some  of  the  structures  in  the  park  are  older  than  any  in  the 
Forbidden  City.  Mao  Tse-tung  and  other  leaders  have  their  homes 
and  offices  in  the  more  secluded  Chung-nai  Hai  area,  just  to  the 
west  of  the  Palace  Museum. 

The  Altar  of  Heaven  (T1 ien-t' an) ,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  city,  was  formerly  the  most  sacred  spot  in  Imperial  Peking. 

A  grandiose  complex  of  immense  proportions,  it  contains  majestic 
temples,  halls,  gates,  and  gardens.  The  culminating  feature 
within  it  is  the  altar,  which  in  former  times  only  the  Emperor 
could  ascend;  this  he  did  annually  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  The  current  regime  has  kept  the  Altar  of  Heaven 
in  good  condition  and  uses  it  mainly  as  a  park. 

Foreign  tourists  usually  join  the  many  Chinese  who  flock  to 
the  Summer  Place  (I-ho  Yuan),  at  the  northwest  edge  of  the  city. 
Most  of  this  magnificent  layout  of  buildings  and  walkways  on  the 
slopes  of  a  low  hill  and  along  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  lake  dates 
to  the  latter  days  of  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty,  around  the  turn  of  this 
century. 

The  Great  Wall,  a  motor  trip  of  about  40  miles  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  Peking,  is  another  "must"  for  visitors.  This  relic  is 
over  2,000  years  old  and  stretches  from  the  deserts  of  western 
China  eastward  to  the  sea.  It  represents  the  old  boundary  between 
the  agricultural  society  of  China  and  the  barren  domain  of  the 
herdsmen  of  Central  Asia.  The  Wall  is  now  mostly  in  ruins,  but 
the  section  near  Peking  has  been  restored  and  is  a  popular  re¬ 
creation  site  among  Chinese  workers,  especially  on  weekends. 

A  visit  to  the  Great  Wall  generally  includes  a  stop  at  the 
Ming  Tombs,  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  at  the  edge  of  the 
mountains,  few  miles  closer  to  Peking.  All  but  1  of  the  14  Ming 
Emperors  who  ruled  China  from  1368  until  1644  are  buried  in  the 
Tombs.  The  broad,  impressive  complex  is  being  slowly  renovated 
by  the  Chinese.  The  underground  burial  vault  in  one  of  the 
tombs  has  been  opened,  and  visitors  may  view  the  resting  place 
and  priceless  trappings  of  its  occupant. 
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SHANGHAI 


General 


Shanghai,  once  a  bastion  of  Western  capitalism  as  well  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  is  today  China's 
largest  city,  her  most  important  port,  and  her  premier  center 
of  trade  and  industry.  Originally  a  fishing  village,  the  city 
was  built  atop  mudflats  along  the  winding  Huang-p'u  Chiang 
(Whangpoo  River)  a  few  miles  south  of  the  estuary  of  the  Yangtze. 
Today  the  more  than  11  million  people  in  the  metropolitan  area 
of  more  than  2,000  square  miles  --  about  half  of  them  living  in 
a  congested  urban  core  of  54  square  miles  --  comprise  the  largest 
metropolis  on  the  Asian  mainland  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
worl d. 

Shanghai  is  China's  most  westernized  city  in  appearance  with 
its  downtown  section  along  the  Bund  --  the  wide  and  bustling 
boulevard  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Huang-p'u  —  presenting  an 
impressive  skyline  of  tall  buildings  built  to  house  the  banks, 
clubs,  hotels,  and  offices  of  a  bygone  day.  The  facade  is 
limited,  however,  and  to  the  west,  north,  and  south  stretch 
miles  of  typical  Chinese  urban  development  --  low  crowded 
buildings,  small  shops,  and  busy  markets.  Along  much  of  the 
waterfront  and  in  outlying  areas  are  sizable  industrial  districts, 
in  part  consisting  of  pre-1949  factories  but  now  augmented  by 
more  recently  built  installations.  Much  of  this  newer  develop¬ 
ment  is  surrounded  by  workers  apartment  buildings. 

An  enormous  amount  of  commerce  moves  to  and  from  Shanghai 
by  ocean  vessel,  river  craft,  and  two  railroads  --  one  to  the 
northwest  to  Nan-chi ng  and  the  populous  North  China  region,  and 
the  second,  south  to  Hang-chou  and  the  urban  centers  of  South 
China.  Few  of  Shanghai's  foreign  visitors  arrive  by  ship;  most 
come  by  rail  or  by  air.  Those  traveling  by  air  land  either  at 
Hung-ch'iao  International  Airport,  west  of  the  city,  or  if  on  a 
domestic  flight,  at  Lung-hua  Airfield  to  the  south. 

The  visitor  can  expect  a  climate  similar  to  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
Summers  are  hot  and  humid,  usually  with  considerable  rain.  Winters 
are  chilly  rather  than  cold;  many  days  are  gray  and  gloomy  with 
occasional  periods  of  drizzle  or  light  rain.  Spring  and  autumn 
are  the  most  comfortable  seasons,  when  temperatures  are  pleasant 
and  rain  infrequent. 
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History 


Shanghai  was  flourishing  as  a  domestic  port  in  the  mid-18th 
century  when  foreign  traders  were  first  attracted  to  the  city  by 
its  location  on  a  tributary  only  14  miles  upstream  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Yangtze,  a  river  navigable  by  oceangoing  vessels  several 
hundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior.  The  site  was  ideal  both 
for  development  of  international  trade  and  for  tapping  the  vast 
internal  market  of  China.  After  Western  merchants  gained  access 
to  several  Chinese  ports,  including  Shanghai,  by  the  1842  Treaty 
of  Nanking,  it  was  only  a  few  years  until  half  of  China's  inter¬ 
national  trade  --  previously  dominated  by  Canton  --  passed 
through  the  city  on  the  mudflats.  From  then  on  growth  of  the  city 
was  rapid  and  its  importance  assured. 

Foreign-admi nistered  enclaves  dominated  Shanghai's  business 
and  commercial  activity  for  the  next  century.  Great  Britain  had 
acquired  a  concession  of  land  to  the  south  of  the  confluence  of 
the  Huang-p'u  Chiang  and  Su-chou  Ho  (Soochow  Creek)  in  1843.  It 
was  subsequently  expanded  and  combined  with  a  similar  U.S.  tract 
north  of  the  Su-chou  Ho  to  form  the  International  Settlement. 

France  was  also  granted  a  trading  concession,  south  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Settlement  and  north  of  the  Old  Chinese  Town.  Developed 
solely  for  the  operations  of  foreign  merchants,  the  concessions 
were  ruled  by  foreign  law  and  defended  by  foreign  troops  and  gun¬ 
boats.  Despite  the  foreign  presence  --  which  attained  a  maximum 
population  of  60,000  in  1936  --  the  population  of  the  concessions 
remained  overwhelmingly  Chinese. 

While  Western  merchants  prospered  and  industry  and  commerce 
flourished,  Shanghai  was  spawning  vast  urban  slums,  discontent, 
strikes,  and  revolts  against  foreign  rule.  Another  and  more 
publicized  face  of  Shanghai  also  was  seen  —  that  of  an  uninhibited 
city  whose  appellations  "Paris  of  the  East"  and  "Adventurer 's 
Paradise"  fitted  her  seaport  bawdiness  and  exuberant  night  life, 
popular  with  sailors,  tourists,  and  foreign  residents  alike. 

Opium  dens  and  brothels,  run  by  crime  syndicates,  flourished 
openly.  Sailors  settled  their  feuds  in  "Blood  Alley,"  near  the 
waterfront. 

The  end  of  the  old  era  of  Shanghai  began  with  Japanese 
occupation  of  the  city  in  the  1930s  and,  following  a  brief 
revival  under  Chinese  Nationalist  rule  after  World  War  II,  closed 
with  PRC  occupation  and  control  of  the  city  in  1949.  Since  then, 
Shanghai  has  been  slowly  rid  of  its  crime,  prostitution,  drug 
addiction,  and  other  vice  that  had  festered  for  more  than  a 
century.  Today  it  is  steeped  in  Maoist  puritanism;  night  life 
is  nonexistent  and  neon  signs  extol  only  Mao  and  Communist  virtues. 
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Present-Day  Shanghai 


Although  24  years  of  Communist  rule  have  little  altered  the 
Western  appearance  of  Shanghai's  urban  core,  the  monuments  to  foreign 
rule  have  been  transformed  in  function.  Banks  now  house  offices 
of  the  municipal  government;  clubs  of  foreign  businessmen  quarter 
foreign  seamen;  "Blood  Alley"  is  a  street  of  quiet  shops;  the 
race  track  is  a  park;  the  golf  course  a  zoo;  and  the  villas  of 
the  Western  entrepreneurs  are  now  nurseries,  playgrounds,  and 
hospi tals . 

The  Bund,  now  termed  Chung-shan-1 u,  still  remains  as  one  of 
the  great  streets  of  the  world  and  the  hub  of  Shanghai  banking  and 
commerce.  A  good  view  of  the  Bund  is  from  the  upper  floors  of  the 
Shanghai  Hotel,  north  of  Su-chou  Ho.  The  former  United  Kingdom 
Consulate,  a  large  compound  that  now  houses  assorted  stores  and 
offices,  is  to  the  south  across  the  Garden  Bridge,  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Bund.  Two  other  landmarks  along  the  Bund  are  the 
180-room  Peace  Hotel,  formerly  known  as  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  the 
Customs  Building.  The  Peace  Hotel,  the  most  popular  hostelry  in 
the  city  for  foreign  guests,  still  shows  signs  of  its  former 
grandeur  despite  a  faded  facade  and  worn  carpets.  Its  ornate 
dining  room  stretches  the  full  length  of  the  top  floor  and 
provides  a  commanding  view  of  the  Bund  and  the  bustling  boat 
traffic  in  the  Huang-p'u  Chiang  beyond.  The  Customs  Building, 
a  Tudor  structure  with  a  tower  more  than  100  feet  high,  is  a  few 
blocks  to  the  south.  Its  tower  contains  an  enormous  clock 
that  chimes  each  quarter  hour  to  the  strains  of  "The  East  is 
Red." 


While  the  Bund  is  Shanghai's  most  westernized  street,  Nanking 
Road  (Nan-ching-1 u)  is  its  busiest  marketing  artery.  Extending 
westward  from  the  Bund  for  several  miles,  it  is  lined  with  a 
variety  of  speciality  stores,  restaurants,  and  theaters.  Both 
the  Shanghai  Number  1  Department  Store  and  the  Yung-an  Department 
Store  offer  the  shopper  a  wide  range  of  PRC-manufactured  goods. 

The  People's  Park  and  People's  Square,  occupying  the  area  of  a 
former  race  track,  extend  between  Nanking  Road  and  Yenan  Road 
(Yen-an-lu)  to  the  south.  Overlooking  the  park  and  square  on 
the  north  are  the  imposing  International  Hotel,  formerly  the  Park 
Hotel,  and  the  Overseas  Chinese  Hotel.  The  People's  Recreation 
Hall  is  to  the  southeast.  Built  in  the  1920s  as  the  Great  World 
entertainment  center,  it  has  several  floors  with  galleries  ringing 
a  central  courtyard.  The  lively  entertainment  of  its  gaudy  past 
has  been  subdued,  replaced  by  Revolutionary  opera,  ballet,  films, 
and  plays . 
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The  Shanghai  Industrial  Exhibition,  located  between  Nanking 
Road  and  Yenan  Road  several  blocks  west  of  the  People's  Park,  is 
in  the  former  Sino-Soviet  People's  Friendship  Building,  an  impressive 
structure  with  a  high  spire.  A  permanent  exhibit  of  products 
manufactured  in  Shanghai  is  housed  in  the  building  and  other 
exhibits  are  displayed  there  from  time  to  time.  The  Buddhist 
Ching-an  Monastery,  containing  the  famous  Temple  of  Serenity, 
is  farther  west,  at  the  intersection  of  Nanking  Road  with  Fan- 
huang-tu-lu.  The  Children's  Palace,  an  educational  and  recreational 
center,  is  another  third  of  a  mile  beyond.  The  recently  renovated 
Yu-fo  Monastery,  at  the  intersection  of  Kiangning  Road  (Chiang- 
ning-lu)  and  Anyuan  Road  (An-yuan-1 u) ,  contains  two  superb  jade 
statues  of  Buddha. 

The  Old  Chinese  Town  contrasts  sharply  with  the  Western 
appearance  of  the  Bund  and  Nanking  Road,  predating  by  centuries 
the  development  of  the  International  Settlement  and  French  Con¬ 
cession.  Streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  and  buildings  are  low 
and  crowded.  Although  the  walls  that  once  encircled  the  Old  Town 
have  been  removed,  the  oval  boundary  can  readily  be  traced  by 
the  street  pattern.  The  Yu  Garden  forms  a  pleasant  enclave  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Old  Town.  It  contains  a  small  lake  in 
the  center  of  which  stands  a  tea  house,  connected  to  the  shore 
by, zig-zag  bridges  whose  alignment,  according  to  Chinese  belief, 
foils  evil  spirits.  Just  south  of  the  Garden  is  the  Yu-yuan 
Market,  comprising  a  dozen  or  so  small  eating  establishments  and 
nearly  100  speciality  shops  selling  a  galaxy  of  handicrafts  an-d 
sundries.  The  400-year-old  City  Temple  is  inside  the  market. 

Pleasant  residential  neighborhoods  with  quiet  streets  and 
large  secluded  houses  are  found  to  the  west  of  the  Old  Town  in 
the  former  French  Concession  quarter.  Many  of  the  houses  have 
been  converted  into  institutions,  including  a  medical  college  and 
several  hospitals.  Culture  Square  and  the  former  home  of  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-Sen,  now  a  small  museum,  are  located  in  this  area. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Shanghai  in  the  past  2  decades  has 
resulted  in  the  development  of  commercial,  governmental,  and 
educational  complexes  in  outlying  areas.  Fu-tan  University, 
specializing  in  the  sciences,  and  T'ung-chi  University,  an 
engineering  school,  are  located  in  the  Chiang-wan  District,  some 
4  miles  north  of  the  city  center.  The  District  is  planned  as 
the  site  of  a  civic  center  for  Shanghai. 
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Industry 


Shanghai  continues  to  be  China's  leading  industrial  city. 
Emphasis  has  shifted  from  pre-eminence  in  light  industry,  par¬ 
ticularly  textiles,  to  a  more  balanced  industrial  establishment 
that  includes  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  heavy  machinery, 
chemicals,  electrical  equipment,  motor  vehicles,  tires,  paper, 
and  glassware.  Much  of  Shanghai's  industry,  including  iron  and 
steel  plants,  petrochemical  plants,  shipyards,  oil  refineries, 
and  textile  mills,  continues  to  be  located  along  both  banks  of 
the  Huang-p'u,  between  the  city  center  and  the  Yangtze. 

Shanghai's  industrial  rejuvenation  has  seen  the  development 
of  industrial  estates  in  outlying  areas,  some  well  away  from  the 
Huang-p'u.  These  estates  are  surrounded  by  sprawling  housing 
developments  comprising  workers  apartment  buildings,  shopping 
centers,  schools,  hospitals,  and  theaters.  Min-hsing,  along  the 
Huang-p'u  about  15  miles  south  of  the  city,  is  one  of  the  most 
publicized  of  such  industrial-residential  complexes  and  the  one 
most  likely  to  be  shown  to  visitors.  It  produces  electrical 
machinery,  heavy  machine  tools,  boilers,  and  steam  turbines.  The 
Wu-ching  chemical  complex,  including  a  coke  chemical  plant  and 
a  fertilizer  plant,  is  just  north  of  Min-hsing,  also  along  the 
Huang-p'u.  The  much  heralded  P'eng-p'u  manufacturing  district, 
specializing  in  heavy  machinery,  has  recently  been  established 
about  3  miles  north  of  the  Shanghai  urban  center. 
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SU-CHOU 


General 


Su-chou,  about  50  miles  west  of  Shanghai,  is  an  important 
cultural  and  commercial  center  of  approximately  800,000  people 
in  southern  Kiangsu  Province.  The  city  is  noted  for  its  scenic 
beauty  --  and  traditionally  for  the  beauty  of  its  women  --  and 
probably  ranks  second  only  to  Hang-chou,  about  90  miles  to  the 
south,  as  a  tourist  attraction.  Su-chou's  gardens  are  especially 
well-known  and  several  of  them  represent  the  best  of  the  Chinese 
art  of  garden  archi tecture .  As  a  favorite  holiday  spot  for  Chinese 
and  foreigners  alike,  Su-chou  is  one  of  the  most  accessible  urban 
areas  in  the  PRC:  the  city  is  on  the  main  railroad  line  between 
Shanghai  and  Nan-chi ng;  road  transport  to  the  city  is  good,  and 
two  navigable  canals  also  connect  it  with  Shanghai. 

Su-chou  is  situated  on  the  flat  delta  plain  of  the  Yangtze 
River.  Thousands  of  swamps,  ponds,  and  lakes  dot  the  surface  and 
the  entire  area  is  crisscrossed  by  a  maze  of  canals.  Practically 
every  agricultural  commune  in  the  Su-chou  area  is  accessible  by 
canal  and  most  villages  have  their  own  wharves  and  docking  facilities. 
Except  for  a  few  small  hills  west  of  the  city,  the  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Su-chou  is  intensively  cultivated  and  the  entire 
region  (known  locally  as  Chiang-nan  --  south  of  the  Yangtze)  is 
one  of  China's  most  fertile  and  densely  settled  agricultural  areas. 
Rural  population  densities  of  1,000  people  per  square  mile  are 
not  unusual  and  exceed  2,500  in  some  localities. 

Rice,  wheat,  and  rape  are  the  main  crops;  tea  is  grown  as  a 
specialty  crop.  Total  food  production  from  this  region  is  large 
but  per  capita  output  is  small.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  with 
traditional  tools  and  methods,  the  high  water  table  precludes 
the  use  of  mechanized  farm  equipment.  Silk  production  is  also 
important  locally  and  the  Su-chou  region  ranks  as  China's  most 
important  silkworm  breeding  area.  In  recent  years  much  effort 
has  reportedly  gone  into  rejuvenating  and  expanding  the  areas 
devoted  to  mulberry  orchards,  particularly  along  the  shores  of 
nearby  T'ai  Hu,  a  large  but  shallow  lake  noted  for  its  scenery 
and  abundant  fishery  resources.  The  mulberry  plots,  usually 
located  near  ponds  and  canals,  are  distinctive  features;  so  much 
mud  has  been  dredged  from  the  waterways  and  plastered  on  these 
sites  as  fertilizer  that  they  commonly  are  from  3  to  6  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  adjoining  ricefields. 
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Fall,  which  lasts  from  October  to  mid-November,  is  the  best 
time  to  tour  the  Chiang-nan  region.  The  heat  of  summer  has 
dissipated  somewhat  and  the  days  are  pleasantly  warm.  Daily 
maximum  temperatures  average  about  70° F  and  drop  20  degrees  during 
the  night.  Rain  occurs  on  about  every  4th  day.  The  relatively 
short  spring  (April  and  May)  is  another  pleasant  season,  although 
temperatures  are  slightly  higher  than  in  the  fall  and  rain  is  more 
frequent.  Daily  maximum  temperatures  average  in  the  low  70s  and 
it  rains  about  every  3  days.  Although  Su-chou  is  near  the  east 
coast  and  at  a  latitude  comparable  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  winters 
in  Su-chou  --  which  last  until  late  March  --  can  be  surprisingly 
cold.  The  most  uncomfortably  cold  month  is  February  when  dry 
winds  flow  southward  into  the  area  from  the  much  colder  North 
China  Plain  and  temperatures  drop  to  slightly  below  freezing 
for  short  periods.  Probably  the  worst  season  for  travelers  is 
summer,  temperatures  and  humidity  are  oppressively  high  and  rain¬ 
fall  is  frequent.  Summer  begins  in  June  with  the  onset  of  the 
"Plum  Rains"  —  a  period  of  prolonged,  drizzly,  gray  weather  that 
frequently  waterlogs  fields,  floods  reservoirs  and  lowlying  areas, 
and  disrupts  the  local  agricultural  schedule  by  delaying  the 
planting  of  summer  rice. 

The  City  Today 

Founded  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  Su-chou  remains  a  uniquely 
Chinese  city  that  has  preserved  much  of  its  traditional  appearance 
and  has  largely  retained  its  economic  focus  based  on  handicrafts. 
Surrounded  by  a  canal,  the  old  city  is  densely  populated  and 
remarkably  undisturbed  by  new  construction  or  motor  vehicle  traffic; 
many  of  the  city  streets  are  so  narrow  that  vehicles  cannot  pass. 
Unlike  most  large  Chinese  cities,  Su-chou  has  experienced  a  relatively 
small  and  controlled  suburban  industrial  growth  in  recent  years. 

The  suburbs  in  Su-chou  have  few  factories  or  workers  apartments 
and  pagodas  are  almost  as  common  as  factory  chimneys. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  Su-chou  is  its  extensive  network 
of  canals  which  serve  as  major  thoroughfares .  As  early  as  the 
15th  century  under  the  Ming  Dynasty,  Su-chou  became  a  national 
center  of  trade,  finance,  and  industry  and  traffic  flowed  into 
the  town  by  at  least  20  main  canals,  each  with  its  own  city  gate. 
Although  several  waterways  have  been  filled  in  recent  years  to 
accorrmodate  the  increasing  road  traffic,  they  still  play  an 
important  role  in  the  transportation  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  city's  freight.  The  numerous  canals  --  spanned  by  arched 
bridges  and  lined  with  houses  that  rise  directly  from  their  edges  — 
impart  a  Venetian  flavor  to  the  city,  known  by  many  as  the  "Venice 
of  the  Orient."  The  most  famous  local  waterway  is  the  Grand  Canal, 
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located  immediately  west  of  the  city.  The  largest  internal  waterway 
in  the  world,  it  was  constructed  to  carry  tribute  rice  from  the 
Yangtze  plain  north  to  Peking.  While  the  canal  is  no  longer  used 
for  long-distance  hauls,  that  portion  adjacent  to  Su-chou  is 
heavily  trafficked  and  provides  an  important  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  in  this  watery  environment.  The  canal's  embankments  are 
generally  well-constructed  masonry  structures  with  a  towpath 
located  on  top  --  used  almost  exclusively  by  people  in  harness. 

The  width  of  the  canal  averages  100  feet  but  narrows  to  about 
30  feet  at  the  numerous  picturesque  stone  bridges  that  arch 
gracefully  over  the  waterway.  Depths  average  7  to  10  feet  during 
the  high  water  season,  adequate  for  small  river  steamers.  There 
are  no  locks  on  the  Grand  Canal  in  the  vicinity  of  Su-chou  and 
long  lines  of  cargo  barges  carrying  agricultural  products  and 
raw  materials  from  commune  fields  en  route  to  urban  processing 
plants  or  warehouses  are  common  sights. 

Aside  from  food  production,  silk  manufacturing  has  been  the 
leading  industry  since  the  14th  century  and  the  few  local  mills 
produce  a  large  share  of  China's  best  quality  silk  textiles  and 
embroideries  destined  for  export  markets.  Other  traditional 
industries  include  food  processing  and  the  production  of  handicraft 
items,  such  as  tapestries,  velvets,  and  sandalwood  fans. 

The  Tientsin  Treaties  of  the  mid-1800s  opened  Su-Chou,  along 
with  several  other  major  Yangtze  river  basin  cities,  to  foreign 
concessions,  and  an  active  modern  industrial  trade  soon  developed 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  Some  of  the  wel 1 -landscaped, 
spacious  residences  and  several  of  the  factories  of  the  foreign 
business  representatives  are  still  standing  in  this  sector. 

Foreign  interests  also  developed  a  second  commercial/industrial 
district  north-northwest  of  the  city  when  the  railroad  connecting 
Nan-chi ng  and  Shanghai  was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century.  A  third  industrial  district,  dating  largely  from  1949, 
has  been  established  west  of  the  city  and  contains  most  of  Su-chou 's 
showplace  factories  and  apartments.  One  of  the  largest  plants 
in  this  area  builds  flat-bottomed  concrete  lighters  for  use  on 
the  region's  complex  web  of  waterways.  Other  industries  include 
a  few  small  chemical,  metal  fabrication,  and  ceramics  plants. 

Gardens,  Resorts,  and  Epicurean  Traditions 

Excursions  to  Su-chou's  celebrated  Sung,  Yuan,  Ming,  and 
Ch'ing  Dynasty  gardens  are  a  must  for  many  visitors.  The  city 
boasts  over  a  hundred  gardens,  but  only  about  a  dozen  are  open 
for  public  viewing  and  probably  only  half  that  number  can  be  seen 
at  a  leisurely  pace  in  a  single  day.  Numerous  pavilions,  pagodas. 
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and  temples  are  also  located  throughout  the  city  and  its  outskirts 
and  add  to  Su-chou's  impressive  catalog  of  tourist  sights. 

An  interesting  overnight  trip  can  be  taken  to  the  picturesque 
T'ai  Hu,  only  about  15  miles  to  the  west  of  Su-chou.  The  delightful 
scenery,  hot  springs,  and  relatively  plush  vacation  resorts  also 
attract  vacationing  Chinese  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

While  the  guest  lists  at  most  of  the  resorts  are  filled  with  the 
names  of  Chinese  government  and  military  officials,  some  of  the 
hotels  have  accommodations  reserved  exclusively  for  common  workers, 
sent  here  on  al 1 -expense-pai d  vacations  by  their  factories  as  a 
reward  for  exemplary  work  efforts. 

Su-chou  has  a  deserved  reputation  as  a  place  for  good  eating. 

The  city's  restaurants  --  usually  small  and  spartan  in  furnishings  -- 
have  tradi tional ly  attracted  many  regular  patrons  from  as  far 
away  as  Nan-ching  and  Shanghai.  The  restaurants  do  an  especially 
brisk  business  during  the  city's  numerous  food  festivals,  the  most 
popular  ones  coinciding  with  the  change  of  seasons.  Fish  and  rice, 
the  two  items  that  dominate  the  region's  food  output,  are  generally 
featured. 

One  of  the  most  esteemed  festivals,  a  crab  feast,  occurs  in 
early  autumn.  Area  fishermen  congregate  at  Yang-ch'eng  Hu,  a 
small  shallow  lake  5  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Su-chou,  and  armed 
with  bamboo  traps,  capture  crabs  as  they  emerge  from  crevices  where 
they  have  just  laid  eggs.  The  prepared  crabmeat,  called  Ta-cha- 
hsieh,  is  considered  a  delicacy  by  gastronome  and  farmer  alike. 
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PRC  CITY  BRIEF 

T’ien-chin  A  A 


T'lEN-CHIN  (Tientsin,  T'ien-ching) 
(pronounced  tien-gin) 


Chinese  romanized  system 
of  spelling: 

Meaning  in  Chinese: 

Location: 

Elevation : 

Population : 

Cl imate: 

Mean  daily  maximum 
temperature  (°F) 

Mean  daily  minimum 
temperature  (°F) 

Mean  number  of  days 
with  precipitation 

Mean  monthly 
precipitation  (inches) 


Tianjin 

entrance  to  the  heavenly 
capital  (Peking) 

39°08'N  1 1 7°12 1 E 

(approx,  latitude  of 
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16  feet  above  sea  level 
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T 1 IEN-CHIN 


General 


T'ien-chin,  located  on  the  North  China  Plain  some  75  miles 
southeast  of  Peking  and  30  miles  inland  from  Po  Hai  (Gulf  of  Chi¬ 
li),  is  China's  third  largest  city  in  population,  a  key  transporta¬ 
tion  hub,  and  a  leading  industrial  center.  The  importance  of  the 
city  derives  from  its  natural  physical  advantages  of  location  and 
accessibility  via  land  and  water  routes  to  a  densely  populated  and 
politically  important  hinterland.  The  modern  development  of 
T'ien-chin  was  spurred  by  western  capital  after  1860,  expansion 
and  modernization  of  trade  and  transport,  and  nearby  sources  of 
raw  materials. 

T'ien-chin  sprawls  for  almost  10  miles  along  the  banks  of  the 
Hai  Ho,  a  short  and  troublesome  river  that  serves  as  the  outlet 
for  several  streams  that  drain  the  northern  section  of  the  North 
China  Plain.  Because  the  elevation  of  T'ien-chin  in  only  a  few 
feet  above  sea  level,  the  city  and  its  environs  have  been  subject 
to  periodic  and  occasionally  heavy  flooding  in  years  past.  The 
old  city,  most  commercial  establishments,  and  half  of  the  former 
concession  areas  of  the  Western  powers  are  located  on  the  right 
(south  or  west)  bank;  the  major  industrial  zone,  several  military 
installations,  and  other  former  concessions  are  located  on  the 
left  bank.  Industrial  expansion  has  taken  place  west  and  north 
of  the  city  along  the  rail  lines.  Beyond  the  built-up  area  is  a 
monotonously  flat  agricultural  landscape  of  fields,  villages,  and 
canals.  Important  mineral  resources  situated  nearby  include  coal 
from  the  Kai-luan  (Kai-lan)  mines  to  the  northeast  near  T'ang-shan, 
salt  along  the  shores  of  Po  Hai,  and  recently  discovered  petroleum 
fields  located  to  the  south  at  Sheng-li  and  Ta-ku. 

Since  1949  T'ien-chin  has  greatly  enlarged  its  municipal  area 
through  absorption  of  adjoining  satellite  towns  and  rural 
agricultural  areas.  In  1949  the  municipal  area  was  only  21 
square  miles;  by  the  early  1950s,  the  municipality  had  expanded 
to  more  than  1,200  square  miles  gained  through  annexation  of  the 
T'ang-ku — Ta-ku  port  area  and  the  Han-ku  chemical  center.  T'ien- 
chin  was  a  city  of  independent  administrative  status  until  1958, 
at  which  time  it  was  demoted  and  placed  under  provincial  jurisdic¬ 
tion  but  simultaneously  designated  the  capital  of  Hopeh  Province. 
First-order  or  province-level  status  was  restored  in  1967  and 
the  provincial  capital  was  removed  to  Shih-chia-chuang.  In  late 
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1973  the  municipality  was  enlarged  again  by  some  2,600  square  miles 
with  the  addition  of  five  hsien  (counties),  principally  consisting 
of  the  rich  agricultural  region  to  the  north  and  west. 

T'ien-chin  is  at  the  same  latitude  as  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
temperatures ,  especially  in  summer,  are  comparable.  Yearly 
precipitation  amounts,  however,  are  only  about  half  of  that 
received  in  Washington  and  the  spring  and  fall  transitional 
periods  are  shorter.  Winter  in  T'ien-chin  is  cold  and  dry;  January 
temperatures  average  near  freezing  and  occasionally  subzero  readings 
are  recorded.  A  little  snow  usually  falls  from  November  through 
March  and  the  Hai  Ho  and  Po  Hai  may  freeze;  ice  breaking  operations 
are  constantly  required  to  keep  the  port  facilities  open.  Summers 
are  hot  and  humid.  Temperatures  reach  90°F  or  above  about  50 
percent  of  time  and,  occasionally,  exceed  100°F.  Almost  two-thirds 
of  the  yearly  precipitation  --  mostly  from  thunderstorms  --  is 
received  during  July  and  August.  September  and  October  are  the 
best  months  to  visit  T'ien-chin;  by  then,  the  heat  of  summer  has 
eased  and  rainfall  has  decreased  sharply.  Temperatures  during 
autumn  average  in  the  70 's  at  midday  and  drop  into  the  50 's  at 
night. 

History 

Although  recent  archaeological  discoveries  indicate  that  a 
settlement  at  the  present  site  of  T'ien-chin  dates  back  to  the 
Warring  States  Period  (403-221  B.C.),  continuous  occupation 
of  the  site  apparently  began  about  800  years  ago.  This  early 
settlement  was  named  Chih-ku  --  an  apt  designation  meaning  "buying 
and  selling."  By  the  early  15th  century,  the  town  had  assumed 
its  modern  role  as  a  collection  and  transshipment  point  for  goods 
from  the  south,  shipped  either  by  inland  waterways  or  sea,  thence 
transported  to  the  capital  at  Peking  and  elsewhere  within  the 
Chinese  Empire.  A  military  garrison  was  posted,  city  walls  built, 
storage  facilities  expanded,  and  merchants  prospered. 

The  modern  development  of  T'ien-chin  began  in  the  mid-19th 
century  following  its  designation  as  a  treaty  port  (1858)  and 
the  granting  of  concessions  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  several 
other  western  nations  soon  after.  Western-style  buildings  were 
constructed  in  each  concession  and  part  of  T'ien-chin  began  to 
resemble  a  European  city.  Trade  greatly  expanded  and  industrial 
development  grew  and  diversified.  Port  facilities  were  improved 
and  enlarged  and  ocean  shipping  increased;  somewhat  later  railroads 
largely  supplanted  the  movement  of  goods  inland  via  canals.  Industry, 
particularly  light  industry  such  as  textiles  and  other  consumer 
goods,  became  established  and  the  population  of  the  city  increased 
from  an  estimated  300,000  at  midcentury  to  about  600,000  by  1900. 
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T'ien-chin  continued  to  develop  rapidly  after  1900.  It  soon 
became  China's  second  leading  port  (and  the  most  important  in 
North  China),  surpassed  only  by  Shanghai  as  a  center  for  manu¬ 
facturing.  In  many  respects  the  two  cities  were  markedly  similar: 
locations  near  but  not  on  the  sea;  a  history  of  rapid  industrializa¬ 
tion  and  population  growth  spurred  by  the  development  of  the  treaty 
port  system  and  the  influx  of  western  capital  and  entrepreneurship; 
and  a  concentration  on  light  industry  and  consumer  goods,  part¬ 
icularly  textiles.  T'ien-chin,  however,  was  troubled  by  the 
increasing  siltation  of  the  Hai  Ho  and  the  consequent  problems 
of  dredging  to  keep  open  a  shipping  channel.  Eventually,  port 
facilities  were  constructed  downstream  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hai 
Ho  at  Ta-ku.  During  the  Japanese  occupation  of  the  city  (1937-45), 
a  major  construction  program  was  begun  to  construct  an  artificial 
harbor  and  deepwater  berthing  facilities  --  an  undertaking  finally 
completed  in  1952  after  the  Chinese  Communists  had  assumed  power. 

Post-1949  Developments 

The  growth  of  T'ien-chin  since  1949  has  continued  to  be 
abetted  by  its  natural  advantages  of  location  and  accessibility 
to  land  and  water  transport.  The  national  railnet  connects 
T'ien-chin  with  Peking  and  the  Northwest,  Shen-yang  and  the 
Northeast,  and  the  lower  Yangtze  Valley  and  South  China.  Ships 
up  to  10,000  tons  can  berth  at  T'ang-ku  Hsin-kang  (New  Port), 
with  smaller  ships  up  to  3,000  tons  servicing  T'ien-chin;  canals 
and  rivers  permit  a  limited  amount  of  cargo  to  be  moved  in  and 
near  the  city  by  shallow-draft  boats  and  barges.  Industry, 
though  still  oriented  towards  consumer  goods,  has  diversified 
and  there  is  a  significant  production  of  iron  and  steel,  motor 
vehicles  and  component  parts,  heavy  machinery,  chemicals,  and 
a  variety  of  other  goods. 

T'ien-chin  has  few  attractions,  no  spectacular  views,  and 
little  of  historical  or  cultural  interest.  The  core  of  the  city 
retains  a  faded  facade  of  European-style  buildings  and  wide, 
tree-lined  streets;  the  outlying  sections,  however,  present  a 
more  characteristic  post-1949  Chinese  urban  panorama  of  recently 
built  industrial  plants,  workers  housing,  drab  government 
buildings,  and  occasional  parks.  The  former  Japanese,  British, 
and  French  Concessions  located  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
still  comprise  the  focal  point  of  the  city,  a  district  now  called 
Ho-p'ing,  where  the  main  shopping  districts,  major  government 
buildings,  principal  hotels,  and  several  parks  are  located.  To 
the  north  is  the  small,  rectangular  old  city,  or  "Chinese  town," 
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bisected  by  two  main  streets  that  in  turn  divide  it  into  four 
sections  each  criss-crossed  by  a  maze  of  narrow  lanes  and  crowded 
buildings.  Streets  constructed  on  the  foundations  of  ancient  city 
walls  form  the  perimeter  of  the  old  city.  The  southwestern  suburbs 
contain  parks  and  universities  (T'ien-chin,  Ho-pei ,  and  Nan-k'ai). 

The  largest  park  in  the  city,  Shui-shang  Kung-yuan  (Water  Park), 
also  is  located  here;  it  includes  an  exhibition  hall,  museum,  and 
lake . 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  construction  project  --  and  undoubtedly 
the  largest  --  in  the  vicinity  of  T'ien-chin  is  the  work  on  the 
Hai  Ho  and  its  feeder  streams.  The  principal  problem  is  that  the 
several  streams  converging  on  T'ien-chin  have  a  combined  capacity 
far  greater  than  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  Hai  Ho,  their 
outlet  to  the  sea.  Since  1963  when  extensive  flooding  occurred, 
several  major  water  conservancy  projects  have  been  under  way  in 
response  to  Chairman  Mao's  order  that  the  Hai  Ho  "must  be  brought 
under  permanent  control."  Work  near  T'ien-chin  has  included  con¬ 
struction  of  streambeds  to  form  new  outlets  to  the  sea,  thus 
bypassing  the  Hai  Ho,  and  various  other  water  control  facilities, 
including  locks,  pumping  stations,  and  the  like. 
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WU-HAN 


General 


Wu-han,  capital  of  Hupeh  Province,  is  the  collective  name 
given  to  the  conurbation  of  Wu-ch'ang,  Han-k'ou  (Hankow),  and 
Han-yang.  Located  at  the  confluence  of  the  Han  and  Yangtze  Rivers, 
this  urban  complex  of  approximately  2.5  million  people  comprises 
the  foremost  city  in  the  densely  populated,  agriculturally  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  industrially  developing  middle  Yangtze  Plain.  Wu-han 
is  also  the  most  important  transportation  center  in  Central  China: 
it  is  the  largest  port  on  the  Yangtze  after  Shanghai  and  is  capable 
of  handling  ocean-going  vessels  of  8,000  tons;  it  is  also  a  key 
rail  center  on  the  Peking-Canton  Railway.  The  double-decked 
Yangtze  rail  and  road  bridge  opened  in  1957  is  one  of  only  two 
bridges  across  the  river  between  Ch 'ung-ch ' ing  (Chunking),  in 
southwest  China,  and  the  sea. 

The  Wu-han  cities  are  physically  separated  by  the  rivers: 
Han-k'ou  and  Han-yang  are  located  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yangtze 
and  north  and  south  of  the  Han  Shui,  respectively;  Wu-ch'ang  lies 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yangtze.  Each  city  is  situated  on  low, 
flat  land;  ponds,  lakes,  canals,  and  other  water  features  are 
commonplace.  Yangtze  floods  are  an  annual  threat,  but  dikes 
protect  the  urban  centers,  particularly  Han-k'ou,  which  is  the 
most  vulnerable  of  the  three  cities  to  flooding  damage.  The 
cities  have  developed  more  or  less  independently  and  with  distinc¬ 
tive  functions  that  still  characterize  each  of  the  three  today. 
Nevertheless,  their  administrative  amalgamation  shortly  after 
the  Communist  takeover  and  the  construction  of  the  road  and  rail 
bridge  across  the  Yangtze  have  served  as  powerful  stimuli  to 
integration  of  the  tri -cities. 

Wu-han 's  latitude,  low  elevation,  and  location  near  the  south¬ 
east  edge  of  the  Asian  continent  result  in  a  subtropical  climate 
similar  to  that  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Late  spring  and  early  summer  weather  in  particular  is  cloudy, 
rainy,  and  very  warm  to  hot.  By  early  or  mid-July,  rain  becomes 
less  frequent  and  cloudy  days  are  fewer;  daily  temperatures, 
however,  climb  and  throughout  July  and  Most  of  August  rise  almost 
daily  to  90°F  and  above  (occasionally  to  100°F)  and  at  nightfall 
only  to  the  upper  70 ' s .  The  autumn  months  are  the  most  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  comfort  --  temperatures  are  lower,  there 
is  little  rain,  and  clear  days  are  frequent.  Winters  are  chilly 
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with  little  precipitation,  although  a  few  light  snowfalls  are  to  be 
expected  during  January  and  February. 

Han-k 'ou 


Han-k'ou,  the  largest  and  most  Westernized  of  the  Wu^-han 
cities,  functions  as  the  commercial  center  for  the  metropolitan 
area.  Although  always  more  business-oriented  than  its  two  sister 
cities,  Han-k 'ou's  dominant  economic  position  was  not  firmly 
established  until  after  1860,  the  year  it  was  designated  a  treaty 
port.  With  the  establishment  of  foreign  concessions  the  city's 
commercial  functions  mushroomed,  and  it  quickly  developed  into 
one  of  China's  most  important  inland  ports.  Keeping  pace  with 
its  rising  business  importance,  the  city's  population  and 
boundaries  grew  rapidly.  Today  it  is  the  most  modern  of  the 
Wu-han  cities,  with  many  of  the  buildings  dating  from  only  about 
1900. 

The  newest  section  of  the  city  lies  north  and  west  of  the  main 
rail  line  that  traverses  nearly  the  entire  length  of  town.  Developed 
largely  since  1949,  it  is  generally  a  very  pleasant  section  of 
town  and  could  serve  as  a  showcase  for  Chinese  urban  planning. 

Except  for  an  older  area  near  the  town's  northern  railyards,  it 
is  well-designed  and  landscaped  with  parks,  lakes,  and  tree-lined 
streets.  The  vast  majority  of  buildings  are  either  modern  workers 
apartments  or  government  offices.  Between  the  rail  line  and  Chung- 
shan-ta-tao,  the  city's  main  thoroughfare,  tree-lined  streets 
become  less  common,  parks  and  open  spaces  rarer,  and  the  buildings  -- 
mainly  a  mix  of  workers  apartments,  medium-size  factories,  and  small 
workshops  --  somewhat  older  and  not  so  widely  spaced.  This  area, 
despite  the  expansion  of  modern  industry  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  still  accounts  for  a  significant  share  of  all  goods  manu¬ 
factured  in  Wu-han.  Because  of  the  considerable  growth  of  Han- 
k'ou  since  the  late  1800s,  the  old  Chinese  part  of  town  has  shrunk 
in  size  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  city.  Much  of  it  stretches 
along  the  Han  Shui  south  of  Chung-shan-ta-tao . 

The  city's  past  connections  with  the  West  are  still  evident 
in  the  area  that  was  given  over  to  foreign  concessions  along  Yen- 
chiang-ta-tao,  a  major  thoroughfare  paralleling  the  Yangtze  River. 

At  its  peak  this  concession  area  --  which  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  Han-k'ou's  Bund  --  occupied  nearly  2  miles  of  valuable  river¬ 
front  property.  Many  of  the  multistory  Western-style  banks,  stores, 
and  residences  still  stand  but,  for  the  most  part,  are  now  occupied 
by  government  offices. 
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Since  1949  Han-k'ou  has  broadened  its  industrial  base  con¬ 
siderably,  as  have  most  large  Chinese  cities.  Commerce  and  trade 
continue  to  be  as  important  as  before,  and  new  factories  producing 
farm  equipment,  textiles,  chemicals,  and  food  products  have  been 
built,  most  of  them  along  the  Han  Shui,  west  of  the  city. 

Han-k'ou  is  also  the  primary  military  center  for  Wu-han 
Municipality.  An  airfield  and  several  large  mi  1 i tary- related 
installations  --  barracks,  schools,  and  training  areas  --  occupy 
extensive  tracts  of  once  productive  cropland  on  the  city's 
margins . 

Han-yang 

Han-yang  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  cities.  It  was  founded 
about  A.D.  600  but,  like  neighboring  Han-k'ou,  remained  relatively 
unimportant  until  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century.  It  was  not 
the  establishment  of  foreign  concessions  within  the  city,  however, 
that  brought  it  prominence.  Rather  Han-yang  became  important  as 
the  site  of  one  of  China's  most  successful  tries  at  "self-strengthen¬ 
ing,"  a  short-lived  attempt  during  the  1890s  and  early  1900s  by 
various  regional  Chinese  leaders  to  develop  Western-style 
institutions  in  order  to  defend  China  against  foreign  domination. 

In  1891  Chang  Chih-tung,  Viceroy  (governor-general)  for  Hupeh 
Province,  convinced  of  China's  need  to  modernize,  constructed 
the  Han-yang  iron  and  steel  plant.  Located  north  of  Kuei  Shan 
(Tortoise  Hill)  along  the  Han  Shui,  it  was  China's  first  modern 
iron  and  steel  complex.  By  the  early  1900s  an  arsenal  and 
several  other  factories  had  been  built  along  this  riverfront,  and 
for  a  short  time  Han-yang  ranked  as  one  of  China's  most  important 
centers  of  heavy  industry,  particularly  iron  and  steel  products. 
Han-yang's  status  was  also  enhanced  by  the  Self-Strengthening 
School,  an  institute  opened  by  Chang  in  1893  that  stressed 
Western  languages  and  commercial  affairs. 

Unfortunately,  the  city's  progress  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  world  financial  problems  of  the  1930s  and  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  Si  no-Japanese  War  in  1937.  By  the  close  of  World  War  II 
most  of  the  plants  had  either  been  destroyed  or  moved  farther 
inland.  Since  1949  the  southern  bank  of  the  Han  Shui  has  been 
re-established  as  an  industrial  district,  but  the  emphasis  has 
shifted  to  such  light  industries  as  food  processing,  cotton 
textiles,  and  paper  products. 

Han-yang  is  a  typical  old  Chinese  city  —  densely  populated, 
once-walled,  carved  into  irregular-shaped  sections  by  narrow 
winding  streets,  and  given  over  almost  entirely  to  residences 
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and  commerce.  Only  along  Yang-ta-tao  the  city's  main  street,  are 
modern  structures  commonplace  — *  primarily  workers  apartments  and 
government  buildings.  This  part  of  Han -yang  lies  south  of  the 
re-established  industrial  district  and  is  separated  from  it  by 
Kuei  Shan. 

Prior  to  Han-yang's  rapid  industrial  growth  around  the  turn 
of  this  century  the  town  was  favored  as  a  retirement  spot  by 
local  officials  and  gentry,  and  many  large,  comfortable  retire¬ 
ment  houses  were  built.  Several  still  exist,  primarily  around 
the  shores  of  Lien-hua  Hu  (Lotus  Lake),  a  small  and  shallow 
but  picturesque  body  of  water  located  in  the  northeast  of  the 
city  adjacent  to  the  Yangtze. 

A  new  industrial  district  for  storage  and  light  fabrication 
is  now  being  developed  south  of  the  town  on  agricultural  land 
fronting  the  Yangtze.  With  industrial  facilities  lining  both 
the  Han  and  Yangtze,  and  a  railroad-tie  plant  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  city,  Han-yang  has  regained  some  of  the  industrial 
importance  it  possessed  early  in  this  century. 

Wu-ch 'ang 

Wu-ch'ang  is  the  oldest  of  the  Wu-han  cities  and  has  long 
functioned  as  an  important  administrative  center.  As  early  as 
1300,  during  the  Yuan  (Mongol)  Dynasty,  Wu-ch'ang  served  as 
the  capital  of  a  large  administrative  area  known  as  Hu-kwang, 
which  included  the  present-day  provinces  of  Hupeh,  Hunan, 
Kwangtung,  and  the  Kwangsi  Chuang  Autonomous  Region.  Today  the 
city  still  is  important  administratively,  serving  as  the  seat 
of  the  Hupeh  Provincial  Government. 

Wu-ch'ang  has  tradi tional ly  been  the  cultural  and  educational 
center  of  the  metropolis.  Since  1949  the  city's  educational 
facilities  have  expanded  greatly,  and  it  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  centers  of  higher  learning  in  China.  A  large  educational 
complex  east  of  the  old  city  houses  the  campuses  of  Wu-han 
University,  Hupeh  Agricultural  College,  the  Central  Institute 
of  Nationalities,  and  the  Wu-han  Physical  Education  Institute 
(probably  the  home  of  the  world-famous  Wu-han  Acrobatic  Troupe). 
Several  smaller  scientific  and  industrial  institutes  are  also 
located  in  the  complex. 

The  old  part  of  the  city  is  built  around  She  Shan,  (Serpent 
Hill),  a  long,  low  ridge  that  physically  divides  the  urban  area 
into  two  roughly  equal  parts.  North  of  She  Shan  the  old  city 
has  preserved  much  traditional  Chinese  character  and  is  given  over 
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largely  to  commerce,  government,  and  residences,  with  industry 
generally  confined  to  the  riverfront.  South  of  She  Shan,  however, 
this  traditional  character  has  been  diluted  by  the  establishment 
of  several  large  machinery  factories,  an  important  shipyard,  a 
number  of  military  facilities,  and  several  government  buildings. 

More  important  than  the  growth  of  factories  and  workshops 
within  Wu-ch'ang  proper  has  been  the  industrial  expansion  north 
and  south  of  the  old  city  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Yangtze. 
Railroad  repair  shops,  chemical  works,  and  machine  tool  plants 
have  been  added,  joining  the  long-established  industries  pro¬ 
ducing  cotton  and  silk  textiles,  paper,  and  food. 

Attractions 


The  Wu-han  Iron  and  Steel  Complex  frequently  is  included  on 
the  itinerary  of  visiting  delegations.  Located  about  10  miles 
northeast  of  Wu-ch'ang  near  the  town  of  Ch'ing-shan,  it  has 
made  Wu-han  the  principal  industrial  center  in  the  middle 
Yangtze  region  and  one  of  the  five  or  six  most  important 
industrial  cities  in  China.  The  heart  of  the  complex  is  a 
3-mi  1  lion-metric- ton  integrated  iron  and  steel  plant.  Iron 
ore,  limestone,  coal  and  other  raw  materials  are  all  supplied 
from  local  sources. 

Work  began  on  the  plant  in  late  1955,  and  at  one  point  there 
were  as  many  as  50,000  laborers  involved  in  its  construction, 
including  more  than  100  Soviet  specialists.  The  first  blast 
furnace  came  into  production  in  September  1958;  there  are  now 
four  with  a  fifth  one  planned  (even  though  the  steel  complex  is 
often  reported  as  not  producing  at  capacity).  The  complex, 
including  associated  machinery,  chemical,  fertilizer,  and  con¬ 
struction  materials  plants,  occupies  an  area  of  approximately 
40  square  miles  and  has  more  than  60,000  workers.  Visitors  to 
the  complex  are  most  often  taken  to  Ch'ing-shan  via  river  boat, 
the  cruise  takes  approximately  40  minutes. 

Some  visitors  have  also  been  given  tours  of  the  Ta-yeh  Iron 
Ore  Mines,  a  series  of  rail -served,  open  pit  mines  located 
approximately  40  miles  southeast  of  the  iron  and  steel  complex. 
First  opened  in  the  1890s  to  supply  the  iron  works  at  Han-yang, 
these  open  pit  operations  provide  almost  all  of  the  iron  ore 
(and  limestone)  used  at  the  Ch'ing-shan  complex.  With  a  skilled 
labor  force  using  modern  mining  equipment  and  living  in  good 
accommodations,  Ta-yeh  is  a  model  Chinese  mining  operation. 
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WEATHER  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PRC 


Visitors  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  (PRC)  should  expect 
a  wide  range  of  climatic  conditions  —  particularly  if  visits  are 
made  during  spring  and  autumn  when  temperature  changes  are  most 
frequent  and  abrupt.  The  enormous  north-south  extent  of  Chinese 
territory  --  from  about  the  latitude  of  Winnipeg  to  that  of 
Jamaica  —  is  the  principal  reason  for  the  great  contrasts  in 
climate.  Several  general  characteristics  about  China's  climate 
(excluding  the  deserts  of  northwestern  China  and  the  high  Tibetan 
Plateau)  that  hold  regardless  of  the  part  of  China  visited  include 

o.o  Seasonal  temperatures  differ  greatly  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  country0 

o..  Winter  temperatures  are  lower  for  areas  at  latitudes 
(and  elevation)  comparable  to  those  in  the  United  States;  summer 
temperatures  are  more  nearly  the  same0 

...  Although  summer  rains  are  common  and  humidity  levels 
high  in  all  of  the  PRC,  the  length  of  the  rainy  season  is  longer 
and  the  amount  of  rainfall  considerably  greater  south  of  the 
Yangtze  River. 

...  Winters  are  dry  with  little  precipitation,  particularly 
in  the  North  and  Northeast  where  spring  also  is  a  season  of 
little  rain. 

Selected  temperature  and  precipitation  data  and  clothing 
recommendations  for  travel  are  presented  in  the  accompanying 
charts  for  those  PRC  cities  most  commonly  visited  by  foreigners. 
This  information  is  grouped  by  the  major  regions,  each  of  which 
has  distinctive  climatic  features.  A  brief  description  of  each 
region  follows. 

Northeast:  When  referring  to  the  Northeast,  the  Chinese  term 
Tung-pei  is  used  in  preference  to  the  outdated  and  disliked  term 
"Manchuria."  As  the  major  industrial  region  in  the  PRC,  and  also 
the  location  of  the  famed  Ta-ching  oilfield,  visitors  to  the  North 
east  may  visit  one  or  more  of  the  several  large  industrial  cities 
such  as  Sheng-yang,  An-shan,  or  Ha-erh-pin.  The  Northeast  Plain, 
extending  north-south  for  some  600  miles,  is  also  one  of  China's 
major  granaries.  Winters  are  particularly  long  and  severe  and 
the  climate  overall  is  similar  to  that  of  Minnesota  and  southern 
A1 berta. 
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